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INTRODUCTION 



The following pages embody the work o! Mr. R. Gopalan. sc.*., 
a Research Student at the University, who tcok up for 
his subject tbo History of the Pallavas of Kaocbi. He 
worked through his full term, and the thesis incorporates 
his work on the subject. The thesis of just a little over 160 
page* constitutes a dessertatloa oa the Pallavas, which takes 
us as far as we can proceed on the subject with the matciia! at 
our disposal. Many of tho difficulties in the subject have been 
brought nearer to solution by the work of a number of 
schola*s, all of which is considceod in the work. It does not 
pretend to have solved all questions connected with the history 
of the Pallavas finally, but it may be stated that Mr. Gopclan'a 
work carries us as near to an up-to-date history of the Pallavas 
as, in the circumstances, is possible. 

Our purpose io this introduction i* to draw attention to tbo 
salient features of the thesis and Indicate points where more 
light would be welcome. Such advance as was possible in the 
study of the subject within tho last year or two is also in- 
corporated with a view to completing the work of Mr. Gopalan 
and to invite examination and criticism by those interested in 
Indian Historical Research. 

The nama Pallavas has boea a problem for scholars, and has 
received attention from time to time from several ol them, 
offering explanations of various kinds; the doubt and the 
difficulty alike have arisen from the fact that a race of people 
called 1 Pahlaias ' were known and are referred to as such along 
with the Sakas and others, both in the North-west of India 
and nearer in the North-western coast of the Da khan. This, 
in literary texts sometimes takes the alternative form 1 Paltava ', 
and thus two forms, ' Pahlava ' and ' Pa I lava ’ occurring side by 
side, give colour to the assumption that the two words axe 
identical. They are indeed identical in torm, but do not pre- 
clude the possibility of another word assuming this identical 
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form. The word ' Pallava ' as it applies to the rulers of 
Kanchi is undoubtedly and invariably n later form. We do 
not meet with the form 1 Pahlasa ' in connoction with the 
Pallavas of Kanchi in any record of their time. The question 
therefore would naturally arise whether we need necessarily 
regard die name ' Fallows ' as applied to tho rulers of Kanchi 
as at all equivalent to the other ' Pailavas ’ either as a word 
or in regard to what the word stands for. The word 
as applied to 'Pallavas' in the first instance seems to he a 
translation of the Tamil words 1 Ton<!aiyar' and * Tontla- 
iniia and this finds confirmation in some of the copper-plate 
charters, which do bring in tender twigs of some kind in con- 
nection with the eponymous name 'Pallava’. This un- 
doubtedly is s later use of the term, but gives the indication that 
even at that comparatively late period, tho traditional notion 
was that they were not foreigners, such as tho PahUvai would 
have been. In all tbc material that has been esair.inod, there 
is nothing to indicate either the migration of a p«op!e or even 
o( a family tin: migh have ultimately raised itself into a 
dynasty from the North-west, so that the assumption of a 
connection between the one set of people and the other rests 
upon the mere doubtful ground of a possibility, whereas tho 
translation or adaptation of a Southern word into Sanskrit is 
very much more than a possibility, ns indeed a word like 
* Dravida 1 or * Dratnida ’ would dearly indicate. The distinc- 
tion that Rajasekhara makes between the Southern PaUaza and 
the North-western Pahlava scams in the circumstances to be 
a crucial indication that in the esti m ation oi scholarly folk of 
the ninth and tenth ccnturioB, tae two wore to be regarded as 
distinct from each other. The foreign origin of the Pallavas 
thereiore seems to have no ground to support it. 

The Pallavas seem nevertheless to have been foreign to the 
locality as far as our evidence takes us at present. The 
ruiers of Kanchi bad continued to be known as Tondamnns 
all through historical times. The people of the locality were 
similarly known as Tontfalyar, the region occupied by the people 
consequently TondamaijdaUtu. These names arc all traceable 
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In South Indian literature in the period of prominence of the 
Pallava* and even before. The name Pallava however is used 
generally in the charters ever since tho Pallaval issued 
charters, so that historically speaking we would be justified if 
we took Pallava and Toodaiuan to be synonymous, and this 
receives support in the use of the compound expression 
in one of the poems of Titumangai Alvar, • the Pallava, who 
U the ruler of the Toodniyar ' (PaUaian Vndaiyar A ’Oh). 
Therefore it is not as if literature did not know the term; 
much rather literary use regarded the two as synonymous, so 
that the Pallavas, whoever they were, were Toodamons, rulers 
of Toodamaodalam undoubtedly. 

So far as the Pallavas of the charters are concerned, whether 
the charters be issued in Prakrit or in Sanskrit they me 
termed, tho Pallavas ot Ranchi, thoueh several of the charters 
happened to bo issued from localities comparatively far to the 
north of Ranchi. Several of the places In which their inscrip- 
tions and copper-plate charters have bcon found, or from 
which these were issued, are capable of location from the 
Bellary District eastwards up to the River Krishna in the north. 
Bven so they seem to exclude the region which might 
geographically be described as tho region of the Nalla Ma’ais 
and tho Pacha- Mala is extending southwards along the 
mountainous tracts of the Eastern Ghats till we come past 
Tirupati into Chittoor, and the Bay of Bengal. From the 
Sangam literature so-called of Tamil, we are enabled to make 
the following distribution of peoples, if not exactly of rulers 
and dynasties. The Pandya country was in the extreme 
south extending from coast to coast. The Chera extended 
northwards from it along the ooast stretching into the interior 
indefinitely, the actual eastern boundary varying from time to 
time almost up to the frontiers of Karur. Therefrom wen; 
northwards up to the borders.of the grew forest the territory’ 
known to Tamil literature as KonkSuam (Konkan), over which 
ruled a particular chieftain known as Nannan till he was 
overthrown by the Cheras. The east coast region, however, 
beginning with the River Vellar flowing across the state of 
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Pudukoctah no* and emptying itself into the Bay of Bengal 
which marked the orthodox southern boundary of the Cholas, 
constituted the Cholamandalan which actually extended north- 
words therefrom to as tar as the River South Penaar where 
began the division known as AruvSnaJu, which extended 
northwards along the coast almost as far as the Northern 
Pcnnar. This last division fell into two parts. Arivanatfu or 
Aruva South and Aruva Vadataiai or Acuva North. The 
region set over this in the interior including perbap3 ever, a 
considerable part of what Is marked 08 as AruvinSfln consti- 
tuted che Tooclatnaodalam, a division oocupicd by the 
Toodayar and belonging to them. It is this Toodamaodalam 
that was dominated by Ranch i and extended vaguely north- 
wards as far as Titupati, which seems to have marked 08 
the northern boundary, which sometimes extended farther 
northwards quite up to the northern borders of the Pulicat 
Lake, the region round Ka)ahasti on one side of it at any rate, 
being borne in the old accounts even now as To^daman 
Magaui. We have evidence of an old chieftain by namo 
Tiraiyao ruling over the territory dominated by Vcagadam or 
Tirupati whose capital was in a place called Pavattiri (Reddi- 
palem in the Gudur Taluk of the Nellore District). At one 
time this region \va3 known as Xakandlnad-i, 1 submerged by 
the 9 ea,’ K&kaadi being the name of the Caoia capital, Pubor, 
because 0! the semi-historical ruler, Kakandan. It seems as 
thoueh shi 3 territory was a ne w conquest to which was given 
the name from the capital of the conquering rulers. Whether 
the name was actually so given to it or no, it is evident that 
the region was ruled by a Tiraiyan chieftain who is roteried to 
in the poems of the Ahmini'u as Tiraiyan merely without a 
qualifying adjunct. The Chola Karik 51 a is given credit in 
tradition which has come down to us for havme cleared 
forests, constructed tanks and made other irrigation works, 
and thus introduced civiliiatioa in TootUmaivdalam, which till 
then remained, from the point of view of tha Chola oountry, 
uncivilized. Chola viceroys were thereafter appointed at 
Ranchi, and the territory ruled over b7 the Viceroy at Ranchi 
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ii generally referred to as Topdamaodalam. What is 
traditional in the story finds confirmation to the Sangam poem 
Paf/inapelai and in another poem by the same author 
P crumt/Lp&'rufiatfai, which had for its heio the Toadamfln 
Uaih-Tiraiyan as he is known to literature. He is described in 
tho poein as of Chola birth and as a powerful raler of Kancbi 
and is ascribed a descent from the Cbolas, nay in fact the 
family of Rama, as in fact in the later Pauranic genealogy of 
these Cbolas some of the Iksovfiku rulers are made to figure. 
This traditional connection is on a footing with that between 
tbe Ikshvakus end the Gurjara Pritiharas of Konauj. During 
this period and almost contemporaneously with the Tood&mao- 
I]aih-TI;aiyan, the territory of the elder Tiraiyan seems to have 
been held in power by a chieitaiD generally associated with 
Vcngadam and described ordinarily by the name Pulli, chief of 
the Kajvar or, os the conceter reading would warrant, Ka)avar. 
The forest region therefore in the middle seems to have 
constituted a block inhabited by the people Kalavar who had 
tbcii tribal ruler with headquarters at Vengadam. That is the 
position that we derive from the Sangam literature of Tamil 
as such. ToudamUn-llarfi-Tiraiyan passed away and with hiir. 
Sangam literature as wdl perhaps, and wc are left in the dark 
altogether as to what had befallen Kancbi or the territory 
dependent thereon. That is the Tamil side of tbe evidence 
from tbe Sangam literature leaving aside the question of the 
age of the Sang am for the present. 

On the other ride of it, the region round Adoni is described 
in early inscriptions as Siiihaal Ahara, sometimes as S&tavfi- 
hani Hfishlra perhaps giving us tho indication that it was a 
settlement of Sfiuvahanas. which may be recon: or early. It 
probably indicate* that the Satavahanas were perhaps not 
exactly nstive to tho locality, but acquired the territory and 
gave it their name to mark a new acquisition unloss it be that 
other people called it by that name as the homeland of the 
SatavShanas. In cither casa, we find tho Satavahaua nilcra on 
this bonier of the Tamil country, and one of tbe inscriptions 
of Pulumavi mentions a great Satav&hana general, Maha 
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Senstlpaii Skandar.itga. probably an earlier governor of a 
troublesome border country. The records of the Pallavas simi- 
larly have reference to this region, and are couched In a fotm 
like the Satavahtna inscriptions in regard to language, the 
details of the definition of trnle, and even sudi details as do occur 
in regard to the very nature of tlie administration itself. The 
provenance of tire ship-coins of lead or potin sometimes 
ascribed to the Pallavas, but more generally taken to be Ssita- 
vahana coins, in the region extending from the Northern 
Pennar to the Southern gives an indication of an effort of the 
Satavnhana to bring this region under their authority. The 
references to the successful struggle against the Aryans, which 
some of tue Chola monarch* claim to themselves as well as the 
Malayamin ruler of Tlrakovilur peihaps Is a reflex of this 
effort on the part of the SatavShanas. When the Pallavas 
therefore emerged from this region— and wc are given the infor- 
mation in the earliest Pallava charter ttan: the first great 
Pallava rnlcr of the locality referred lo as Bappa Dova made 
a free distribution of a hundred thousand ox ploughs, etc., we 
seem to be introduced to an effort at civilising the locality 
appearing very like an extension of the effort of Karikala to 
civilise Toodamapdaiam itself. This will appear clearly from 
the sequel. The Pallava charters themselves seem to argue a 
connection with tlie Silavahauas of a more or less intimate 
character, political as well as institutional. This seems dear 
from the Prakrit charters much more pronouncedly titan 
peihaps even the SanskriL oues. The conclusion to which the 
epigr«phi*t9 have arrived that the Pallavas of the Prakrit 
charters were earlier and ought so to be regarded seems well 
warranted by tho circumstances of the case and the character 
of the documents as such. That these early rulers Issued their 
charters in Sanskrit and Prakrit indifferently at the same time, 
and must be regarded as the same people is a conclusion which 
while it may cut the gordiar. knot seems to have little to justify 
it on the basis of the tads cf the position. Superficial palcc- 
graphical resemblances cannot be held to upset Cue more 
certain evidence of institutional continuity to which the Prakrit 
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charters unmistakably point. Since the Pallavas issued their 
charters in Prakrit and ot a style like that of the earlier Sata- 
vahana charters, does it not seem reasonable to argue that the 
early Pallavas of the Prakrit charters were officer* of the 
Sataghhanas, or at least officially connected with them and 
dependent upon their authority? It scams thcreforo reasonable 
to argue that the SatavShaaa governors of the south-eastern 
frontier gradually extended their territory, dviliiing it as they 
conquered it, introducing the arts of agriculture and ultimate- 
ly made themselves masters of the locality and extending 
southwards when the Tamil powers weakened to take Into 
their torritory Ranch: and Topdamaudalam. It was the con- 
quest of this that gavo them the standing to make themselves 
real rulers and whatever of title was wanting in it was made 
good ultimately by a marriage which brought along with it a 
further addition to tbo territory. This become* clear both from 
the account that Mr. Gopaian has given of succeeding events 
as well as from the analysis of these inscriptions which be has 
provided in tho appendix- The Pallavas of the Prakrit chatters 
call themselves rulers of Kancht. So do the Pallavas of the 
Sanskrit charter!. But at the outset those Pallavas that issued 
these Sanskrit charters lay claim to having acquired their royal 
position by an influential marriage with a Naga princess and 
by that moans became 1 possessed of a wife and a kingdom 
simultaneously ' This coaid only mean that the Naga alliance 
brought in an accession of territory which put their claim to 
independent rule on a really more legitimate footing than that 
of mere conquest or occupation, which might have been 
regarded as a mere act of usurpation. 

In the empire of the Sitavihaoas which began to break up 
early in the third century, the dismembcrnieut seems to have 
been dae somewhat earlier to the provincial governors setting 
themselves up in some kind of independence. The south- 
western block seems to have remained in its integrity the 
latest, while the aggressions of the Ksbatrapas in the north 
and north-west to some extent, and the advance of the Vaku- 
takas from the middle to a larger extent, deurived them of what 
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was the headrjarters block of the StUvSliana empire. The 
eastern and south-eastern portion must similarly have separated 
themselves, and we find on the farther side of the Krishna 
rirer the SUanldkyana first and Vishnukun<Hns later occupying 
the territory north of the Krishna. There was perhaps similar 
disintegration noticeable further south along the Bust coast, so 
that when (about a cenmry after the passing away of 
Andhra rule completely), Samudragupta“s invasion came south, 
there were many kingdoms in the region which submitted to 
his authority and accepted a feudatory position to his over- 
lordship. A ruler of Kanchi by name Visbougopa figures in 
the list, and although he is not called a Pallava in the Ssmu- 
dragupta Inscription— we have no right to expect this where 
every ruler is simply defined by references to his capital, not to 
bis family or dynasty and Vishnugopa was ruler of Kanchi— 
leaves bnt little doubt, and the occurrence of a number of 
Vishougopas in tho list of Pallava rulers of Kanchi leaves C9 
In no uncertainty that this Vishougopa was as well a Pallava 
ruler. It is this disturbing influence of Samudragupta's Inva- 
sion that introduced a change, which necessitated the succeed- 
ing ruler of Kanchi to make an effort at legitimizing bis own 
•particular position as ruler of Kanchi. This was done, in all 
probability, by a marriage alliance with tire heiress of the 
south-western block of the Satavflhaita territory, the territory 
dependent upon the viceroyalty of Banavasi. The rulers were 
known generally as ChEtu Nagas, and. if a princess of that 
family had been married to a Pallava, it would be a Nfiga 
alliance that would give at the same time a 3or: of a daim. to tire 
territory of which she was heiress to the Pallavas. Otherwise 
the overlordship claimod by the Pallavas and acknowledged 
readily by the Gangas, and none the less acknowledged though 
less readily by the Kadatnbas, would be inexplicable. Mayfira- 
ferman almost shows himself rebel against Pallava authority. 
The Ganga rulers readily acknowledged it, two of their 
kings having been installed by their Pallava overlords Simha- 
varman and Skaodavaiman. This means that the Pallavas 
claimed authority over the whole of the territory of the 
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Satavahanaa in the south, aud that is what really accounts for 
the implacable enmity between the Great Pallavas and the early 
Chajukyas, who became rulers of the territory in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the kingdom of Banavasi of the Kadambas, 
It seems, thefore, clear that the Pallavas began as officer* 
of the Satavahanas and ultimately rose to undisputed 
possession of the territory of Kanchi, the right to which tbey 
strengthened by an alllince with the heiress of the southern 
block of the SatavShana territory, thus in a way becoming 
titular descendants of the Siiavllhanas over the whole of the 
southern region of Satavahana territory including in it their 
own new conquest, the territory of Toodamapdaiam dependent 
upon Kanchi. 

From what is stated in the foregoing pages, it would hsvo 
become clear that the Pallavas of the cha r ters starting from tho 
south-eastern marches of tbc Satavahaua territory gradually 
occupied the region of Kurnool, Nollorc and part of the 
Cuddapah Districts, and oxtendod southwards till thoy gradually 
appropriated the town of Kanchi itself and the territory 
dependent thereon, in other words, what is known to the 
Tamils as Topd^capdalam. In this process of gradual 
conquest and appropriation of the territory intervening the 
south-eastern frontier of the Andhra kingdom and the northern 
viceroyalty of the Cholas, they curat have dislodged the people 
who were in occupation of the territory under the elder Tiraiyan 
of Pavattiri, and latterly the chiefs of Vingajam, of whom 
•Pulli's name is familiar to the Sangam literature. It is this 
dislodgement of the tribe ol people known hitherto as Kahar, 
but more appropriately speaking, Kolavar, that brought about 
the disorder in the territory lying immediately to the south of 
the Ncllore District extending southwards to the banks of the 
Kaveri. It is this region that gets involved In the Kajahhra' 
trouble and the process of expansion of the Xajabhras Is 
reflected in tho disorder and unsettlemeat which is noticeable 

» For a detailed r ecount of the Kelabhras tee icy top" ' The Kai- 
Dhra Interregnum and «bat It means in South Indian Hif.oty ’ pmented 
to the International Congress of OrteotolUu held at Oxtofd, August !8S8 

C 
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evoo in the kingdom of the Pallavas of the Sanskrit charters. 
The period beginning therefore with the middle of the third 
century and extending onwards is the period of these migra- 
tions of the Kajabhras from their original home in a general 
southward movement, which overturned the territory of 
Topdamaoda'.am, created confusion and disorder and brought 
about even the ultimate extinction of the well-established 
monarchies of tho Tamil land. It is a movement like what 
is actually under reference in the details that we get of a 
Kalabhra interregnum, as the epigraphists call It, from the 
Vejvikudi plates of the Pandyas of the latter half of the eighth 
century a.d. 

Any reasonable investigation of this particular question 
requires a general idea of the whole position. Without 
assuming too much, wo may take it that these are known facts 
in regard to the Pallavas. The first, according to generally 
accepted opinion, is that the earliest of them issued charters in 
Prakrit much in the style of the Sfilavihana charters, of 
which we have knowledge of the localities concerned. Three 
or four generations of these Pal.avas happen to be known. 
The Allahabad Prasasti of Samndragnpta makes mention of a 
Vishougop3 of KanchL Without pausing to enquire whether 
this Vishougopa was a Pallaua or no— there is nothing in the 
context of the inscription to indicate that he was not a Pallava 
as nc ruler is mentioned by his dynastic name, but all of them 
are associated with their capitals— Vishpugopa must have been 
a ruler of Kanchi contemporary with Samudreguptn. This 
may be taken to be tbe second established fact. Then It ii 
that we come upon a confused dark period where more light 
would certainly be welcome. But scon after, for a couple of 
hundred years, we find n dynasty of rulers, tbe order of whose 
succession, we cannot as yet fix very definitely. These rulers 
for seme reason or other issued tbeir charters always in 
Sanskrit, and called themselves invariably rn'ers of Xar.chi, 
although some of thei: charters were issued from various 
• victorious camps * of which there are as many as three or four 
capable o: location in the Nellore District, that is, the region 
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north of Toudamaodalam proper. With these few main fads, 
which may be taken as established, we have to build up 
the history of the period from such glimpses as we get of 
details by setting them in a reasonable order on the basis of 
what is generally known. One general fact of Pallava history 
of this period -the period of the Sanskrit charters— is that it was 
a period of some amount or confuaion, in which the succession 
to the throne itself could not have been in any very regular 
established order. There had beer, wars to the north, and 
war* to the son*, and confusion in the interior of the territory 
of the Pallavas themselves. That teems to have been a period 
in which the Kadambas rose to power and the Gangas came 
into historical view on the one side. The Cbolas almost passed 
into oblivion and the Tamil country suffered some kind of a 
confusion, as to the nature of which we have been in the dark 
till the Vejvikud! plates threw some light upon it by stating 
categorically that a certain set of rulers, at the head of the 
people Zajabhras, overthrew the Tumil rulers of the south, the 
famous three crowned kings of Sangam literature. What is 
the cause of all this confusion and what is it that could satis- 
factorily explain all the facts mentioned above categorically ? 
We have a specihc load in the Vclvikudi plates for this, namely, 
that the Kajabhras came into the Tamil country as far south as 
the territory of the Pandyas,/md upset the settled order to the 
extent of destroying a BraAmadiya gift (a free gift of land to 
Brahmans) which in orthodox parlance implies the destruction 
of a sottlod order of rule by the creation oi a very considerable 
amount of confusion in the administration. If we could know 
something of these Kalafchras, we may possibly throw some 
light upon the causes of all the confusion in the history 
of the Pallavas during the period. For this again, there 
is a certain amount of light that we can derive from the 
Vclvikudi plates themselves. The plates were issued by 
an individual sovereign, who restored the grant to the 
living representative of its original donee on satisfactory proof 
that the village was originally granted in the manner claimed. 
His father, generally known to epigr aphis ta by the titles 
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Termaran Rajasimha, we know, beyond doubt, wus a con- 
temporary ol Nandivarman Pallavamnlla {dr. a.u. 717 to dr. 
a.p. 782), Alloling him to somewhere about the middle of 
tbe long reign of Nandi varman, wc uiay roughly place hirr. 
in about A.D. 750 or a.d. 740. Wo want six generations to 
come to tbe period when the Pandya country emerged from 
out of the Kulibhra rule and got back into Parxlya rule, and a 
certain ruler by name Kadtuitkon :s stated in the grant to have 
done this. Even allowing tbe moderate span of twenty-five 
years’ rule to each of these six generations, Kadutbkon's rule 
would come to somewhere about a.d, 6CO more or less, bring- 
ing him roughly into contemporaneity with the first great 
Pallava ruler, Simhavishcu. The period ol the Ka]abhra 
interregnum, according to the Vclvikudi plates thus coincides 
with the period of Pallava history under tbe rule of the Pallavas 
of the Sanskrit chatters. If the Kalnbbras created confusion in 
the Tamil country, they must have come from elsewhere into 
it. Wherefrom did they come ? It is obvious that thoy did 
not come from tbe south. The Pandya country seems the 
southern limit of their reach. During the period, Chola rule 
seems to have gone into eclipse of a more or less thorough 
character. The natural inference therefore would be that they 
probably advanced southwards. If they were in the Chola 
country before coming to the Pandya, could we not reasonably 
infer tha: they had been In the Pallava country before coming 
into the Chola, or at least had something to do with the Pallava ? 
If so, who could these Kajabhcas bo, why were they so-called, 
and what would be the cause of their southward migration ? 

We have stated above on tbe authority of the Prakrit charters 
that the so-called Pallavas were viceroys of the south-eastern 
marches of the Andbra country, aod they gradually extended 
their territory so as to oocupy the region dominated by the hill 
V eng adorn, and ruled over by tribal chieftains, the earlier one 
known to literature being Tiraiyan of Pavattiii and the later 
one Pulli of Vengadam. The latter chief is generally spoken 
of as the chief of the Kalvar in the so-called San gam literature. 
But the learned editor of these works has since discovered that 
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the eorrecter reading, on manuscript authority, would be 
A'a/avar and not Ka/vav In the region which they oocupled in 
the period of the later Sitavibanas, and therefore the period 
immediately preceding that of the Pallavas, they had been a 
set of frontier people, at least somewhat predatory in point 
of character, .accustomed to lifting cattlo from the northern 
frontier and thereby flourishing upou it as a profession, and 
that is how Pulli is described in the Sangara literature. The 
tightening of the bold of the Pallavas even as viceroys of the 
Andhras by a pressure applied both from the north and weal, 
must have dislodged these people from the locality of their 
denirenship, and get forward their migration which ultimately 
overturned the Toodamandalam first. Cholamnodalsm next, 
and a considerable part of the Pacdyamacdalam after that 
Perhaps it is this disturbance, and possibly the confusion 
caused by the invasion of Samudragupta through some of 
these regions, that must havo ultimately brought about the 
subversion of the settled order and the introduction of the 
confusion, from out o: which emerged the Pallavas of Kanchi 
of the Sanskrit charters. That period, it will be found, is the 
period in which something of a radical change had been taking 
place in the south-western viceroyalty—the palatine viceroyalty 
of the Audhraa— of Banavasi. We see in that region, a set of 
rulers who called themselves Chutu Nagas, claim relation- 
ship with the ruling family of the Sitavlhanas and achieving 
political distinction by wars against the Sakas and the 
iCahatrapas, the enemies of tho great Satavhbaaa, Gautami- 
putra Satakarpi. In the bo3t days of their power, their 
territory seems to have extended as far north as the Godavari, 
but it began to shrink on the northern side, so that they 
became a purely southern power. The illuminating detail that 
the VaBrpMajam plates give us of Virakfircha becoming, heir 
to a kingdom by a marriage with a wife, by which, as is stated 
in the quaint language of the charter, ‘ he simultaneously 
obtained a wife and a kingdom.’ This seems to be no more 
than his marrying the heiress of the Chhtn Nagas and, by 
securing a wife of that distinction, he became also the heir to 
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that territory either in his own person, or, possibly better, in 
that ol his son. It is this alone that can account for the very 
important historical fact that we know of in the history of the 
Paliavas later, — the acknowledgment of allegiance to the 
Pal lavas by the Ganges, two successive rulers of the Gangas 
having been installed on their hereditary throne by the con- 
temporary Paliavas. That seems to be the position also in 
regard to the Kadambas. who became heir to the territory 
of the Cantu N fig as clearly by conquest, as the story of 
Msyiirefaraum indicates. 

The Ka|abbras then were tbo Xa favor of the region imme- 
diately north of Tondarcaadalam. who being dislodged by the 
pressure of the Andhras, penetrated the Tnod-'imapdalam 
itself, and as the Andhra power itself advanced, moved south- 
wards, occupying the territory gradually till in the course of 
generations, they subverted the Chola rule and spread them- 
selves farther south, to the occupation of the territory of the 
Pandyas so as to produce the interregnum referred to in the 
Vljvikudi plates in the Pandya country. This interregnum 
followed when the giant of the village Velvikudi was made to 
the Brahman and had been enjoyed for a considerable length 
oi time by him and his successors. The interregnum itself 
must have lasted for some considerable time, anc: to justify 
the iupse of the grant being forgotten for five or six generations 
after the restoration of Pandya rule. The Paliavas of the 
Sanskrit charters therefore had to advance into tbc country 
dependent upon Kanchi, dislodge the Kalabhras or Kalavars 
that were in occupation as a normal continuation of the 
struggle which must have begun between them and the 
Kalabhras somewhat carlior, till they oould master possession 
of the region. It is probably in this process of conquest that 
the Invasion of Samudragupta introduced another clement of 
confusion, to provide against which an alliance with the more 
powerful neighbour, the Chutu Nagaa of the west, must have 
been felt to be necessary by tbe Paliavas of Kanchi. Whether 
tbc Visbfjugopa oi Kanchi referred to in the Harisena 
inscription of Sumudragupta ia Kauagopa identified with 
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Kutnaravishou I is more than we can assert at present. It is 
possible that the Khpagopa of the later charters had a uame 
Kumaravi3htja or Vishougopa. Bat id the Absence of any lead, 
such a statement would be nothing but a guess, aod it may be 
safer to leave Vishqugopa the contemporary of Samudragupta 
unidentified with any of the names in the genealogy of the 
Pallavsa of the Sanskrit charters for the present. When the 
Pollavas of tho Sanskrit charters established themselves in the 
region of T oridam-aidalam , their struggles with Kalabhras of 
the south must have begun, as a continuation of the struggle that 
dislodged them irom the territory of Toodamaodala®. It is 
this that is refleeted in the statement that Kum&raviahnu 
retook tho capital from some enemy undescrifced, and that 
Buddhavarman, oac ol the rulers of this dynasty, won victories 
against the ' ocean-like army ' of the Chola3, which at the time 
could only mean the Kalabhras established in the Chola terri- 
tory, as about that time we do hear of a Ka|amba ruler by 
name Arehyutavikranta holding rule at the Chola capital, 
1’ubar over the Chola Rashtra, according to Buddhadatta, a 
contemporary of Bnddhagosba. The establishment of the 
Kalabhras in the Chola country therefore seem* to have been 
a settled fact by the middle of the sixth century. They were 
found there by Simhavishpu at the end ol the sixth; by 
Nuraslmbavaraian I In the middle of the seventh, and by the 
Chalukyas about the end of the seventh and almost the middle 
of the eighth centuries. It seem3 to be these Kalabhras that 
come Into view later on near Tanjore and KoJuinbSlBr a* 
Muttaraiyan chiefs bearing names and tides very much like 
that of Acchyutavikranta. We come to the spectacle in the 
eighth century of the Tanjore chiefs being feudatories of the 
Pallava3 and the KcdumbalQr chiefs those of the Pandyas, and 
fighting against each other ia consequence. The K;i|nbhra 
migration, the movement of the Kalmar southwards from 
their orignal home, seems thus to provide the explanation for 
the disappearance of the settled order in the Tamil country as 
portrayed in the Sangam literature and offers the explanation 
of tho interval of obscurity and oblivion in Chola rule till tho 
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rising of the later Cholas to power in the latter half of the 
ninth rcntnry. 

The narration of events above, it would have been noted, 
assumes the existence of a period of prosperity reflected in the 
Sung ani literature anterior to the coming of the PbIIuvhs of 
Kanclil into the region o( Toadamaodslam- The assumption 
is based on evidence which au effort has teen made to upset 
by another assumption without any valid evidence, we should 
say, of a Chola interregnum in the rule o( the Cal lavas of 
Kanchion the basis of the statement that Kumaravishrm II 
had to retake Ilia capital from his enemies. The difficulties 
against accepting this assumption are many and fundamental ; 
anything like a capture of Ranchi by the Cholas and even its 
retention in the hands of the Cholas for some little time til! 
recapture by Kumaravishrm, would hardly .-satisfy :hc conditions 
of the Chola KaiikSla's capture of Ranchi, because the Chola 
Kuril: fi!s is associated, in the fiangam literature so called, with 
a succession of rulers extending over three or four generations, 
daring which since his conquest Ranchi remained a Chola 
viceroy ally. The provision o( an interval of that Icogth before 
Kiiiiilira vishnu II retook Kanchi would be on the face of it 
impossible. Karikala is supposed to have introduced the aits 
of agriculture and civilisation into the bulk of the region 
constituting Tondamaodalam. and the viccruyality was held 
with distinction by Chola princes immediately following him 
and subsequently by an illegitimate scion of the Chola family, 
Toadaraan-llam-Tiraiyan, before it passed into the possession 
of the Pallavas of the inscriptions. There is not the slightest 
hint of all this in the various charters, of which we nave 
information, and Bappa Deva's civilking effort in the region 
farther north seems almost to indicate an extension of the effort 
of KaribHa. Looked at from any point of view therefore, it 
seems impossible to postulate a Chola interregnum in the 
middlo of the succession of Pallava rulers of the Sanskrit 
charters and the effort seems to us futile. We have almost 
fifteen generations of rulers subsequent to the Samudragupta 
invasion. Although we cannot be very definite about the 
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order of succession or of the detailed history of the period, the 
general iTend seems dear enough to role out the possibility of 
this interregnum. There is the evidence of the Saogmn 
literature by itself and the evidence of the later Pandya 
charters leading thereto, and they seem alike to negative this 
possibility. Whether tho Sangam actually existed or no, the 
existence of something like a i'angara and of a body of litera- 
ture known as Sangain literature come to be an accepted 
article oi faith among the Tarail3 at the commencement of the 
seventh century a.d. among the Tovaram hymners like Appar 
and Sambandar. For a tradition like that to grow and for 
a body of literature to get thus distinctly classified, we do 
roquire a certain efflux of time, and that could uot be less than 
half a dozen generations or more, and thus the indication 
acorns to bo tbat tho period o: tho Sar.gatn literature will have 
to be referred to a time anterior to the advent of the Pa! lavas 
of the Sanskrit charters into the region of Kanchi. A Chola 
interregnum associated with the name of Karik&a ia the 
generations immediately preceding KumUravlshou II aeems 
impossible of justification. The period of the Pallavas of the 
Sanskrit charters mark3 the advent of a new dynasty, their 
long, but fairly successful, struggle against hostile occupation 
of the territory of Tocdatnaodalaro, probably by the Kalabh- 
ras, their assertion ot their overlordship ovor the Gacgas, and 
a similar recognition of their overlordship at any rate, by the 
Kadambas after a struggle ending ia the final establishment of 
the Pallava authority there dll Simhavarman, the father of 
Simhavishuu the first Great Pallava, founded a dynasty of 
powerful rulers for the nett two centuries and a half, all require 
the couple of centuries that aro left between the invasion of 
Saraudragupta and the accession of Simhavarman, the father 
of Simhavlshpu. Tho accession of these powerful rulers to 
authority la this region is almost coeval with the rise of the 
CbSlakyas into view in the region north of their territory. 

The origin of the ChX|u1cyas and their accession to power in 
the poriod with which their name is associated is somewhat 
obscure. Their habitual hostility to the Pallavas and the 
D 
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constant warfare between the two that this hostility brought 
about are facts recognised all round, although the reason for this 
constant hostility has been far from dear. The one is perhaps 
to some extent associated with the other, and an explanation of 
the hostility doe* not seem al-.ogetlier beyond recovery. In 
the traditional stories oonnectod with their origin, ibo historians 
of the dynasty or the heraldic custodians ot their traditional 
origin gave them credit for Association with the Ikshvakus oi 
Ayodhya. Whatever the reason the association with Ikshvakus 
seems to have been fashionable even in this distant south at 
this particular time- The Ch3|ukyas connect themselves with 
the Ikshvakus and some well-known Ikshvaku rulers figure in 
Ciiola genealogies when they begnn to appear Even before the 
days of genealogies, the Tomato an ruler of Kanchi Is associat- 
ed with some of the Ikshvakus iu one of the Sangara classics. 
So the ChSlukya's claim to an association with the Ikshvakus, 
while historically possible because of the existence of Ikshvaku 
rulers in their neighbourhood in the Andhra country, still 
remains unproved in the face of the fact that they have to 
invent a kind of explanation, at the very best unsatisfactory, 
for the name Chfilukya. This defect seems to make them an 
indigenous dynasty of feudatory rulers, who raised themselves 
to power gradually, and sat themselves up independently. The 
fact of their obscure origin coupled with the boar ensign 
on the one hand, and the impossible derivation of the word 
from Sanskrit on the other, seem alike to indicate a southern 
origin tor them on a reasonable basis. Feudatory dynasties 
placed in ru'e over the less hospitable regions of the Tamil 
country went by the name generally Vltpula AraSar or 
Safakku Vtniar. They were given the flag of the boar 
indicative of the nature of the territory over which they 
ruled and of the character of that rule. It is a family of 
chieftains like tills probably that ultimately raised themselves 
to a position of higher dignity that became the ChSJukyas 
of a later period. That this is so is redacted in the term 
sometimes being used in the form Salki, used as a term 
of contempt with reference to Salki Bhima, who is spoken of 
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ea a disloyal person. These petty chieftains seem lo have 
risen drat to power in the northern region of the VfikBtaka 
territory, perhaps in succession to the Nalas, or, at any rate, os 
one o: the tributaries along with them. They ther. gradually 
spread southward*, extending their territory, and under the 
sons of Pullkesan I, they conquered the Kadambas and the 
Gang as and so extended their operations gradually as to come 
into contact with the territory of the Pallavas with the set 
object of recovering the southern block of the territory under 
the Andhras included in the viccroyalty of Banavasi. It wa3 
stated already that the Pallavas probably laid claim to this very 
territory on the basis of a marriage, and naturally, therefore, 
the two powers bad a reason for perpetual hostility on an im- 
portant, and at the same time, a vulnerable frontier for both of 
them. Therefore it is that since the Cbijakyas established their 
power by the conquest of the Naias, the Mauryaa and the 
Kadambas, they are seen in the full tido of their hostility to the 
Pallavas and this hostility continued, now the one, now tho 
other getting the better, till one of the dynasties, the Chalukyas 
vanish&d from Dakhan politics. That accounts for the Chalukya 
invasion in the reign of Mahendravarman, who from his head, 
quarters beat them back, and left it to hi* son to cany the war 
into the enemy's country, destroy their capital and bring about 
an interregnum, which rusted for thirteen years. This happened 
at the end of the reign of Palikcsaa II, and his son Vikramaditya 
was able to turn the tables upon the Pallavas. and carry tho 
war into their territory by a flank movement, so as to fight on 
the banks of the Kavcri near Tricninopoly against the Pallavas 
>upported hy all the Tamil powers this lime. One of his suc- 
cessors was able to carry the war into Kancbi itself, occupied 
the town in his turn, and, instead of destroying it, as the 
Pallava Narasimhavarman had done at Vatapi, their capital, 
not merely restored, but even made a fresh donation to the 
temple, showing thus distinctly that he was more humane in 
warfare than perhaps die Southern power. It is in revenge 
for this insult that Nuadlvttrnian Pallavamalla took the tide on 
the turn when, on tho occasion of 3 marriage alliance brought 
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about diplomatically between the Ganga princess, the daughter 
of Sri Puruitha Muttaiasa, and the Pandyan prince, Nednro- 
Sedaiyan I'arantaka, the donor of the Vclvikudi platos, the 
Pallavas lod the combination of the southern powers, in which 
the Pandyan minister got distinction, and Indicted a a ashing 
defeat upon the Chfllukyas at the battle of Vepbai. Klrti- 
varman II was so thoroughly defeated that the Chalukya power 
found it impossible to recover Horn the defeat. It is this 
again that was taken advantage ot by the feudatory Rashtrakuta 
Dantidurga, himself, the son of a Chfljukya princess to subvert 
the Chalukya power. He was able to do this by fortifying 
himself by an alliance with the great Pallava ruler Nandi to 
whom perhaps he gave his daughter in marriage and thus 
brought about his own elevation and the subversion of the 
dynasty of the oarly Chalukya*. The battle of Venbai is 
graphically described in detailing tbe achievements of the 
agmpa/t, Milan -Klin of Kaiavandapuratn at whose instance 
the grant was made. Timmaogai Alvar’s referonoe to Rfish- 
Iraku’a Dantidorga. under his title Vaiiamcgha, and the 
deferential uoatinent which Nandivarman Pallnvamalla is said 
to have accosded to him finds justification in this and the 
question how the early Cbiilukyas were ultimately overthrown 
and the RJLsjrakoias established themselves in their stead is 
now put on a dear footing. 

The accession of Nandivarman Pallavaraalla to the Pallava 
throne and how it actually happened have alike remained a 
problem in Pallava history till recently. The publication of 
some of the Vaikuntha Perumai temple epigraphs' dears the 
doubt completely, though it does not altogether dispel the 
darkness that surrounded the actual character of his accession to 
power. Prom thcepigrapha, it is dear that, when Parame£vara* 
varman died, for some reason or other, tbe great citizens 
of the land had to be on the look out for a suitable successor. 
The position of the Pallavas a: the time was far from easy. 
Alter some futile efforts they ultimately made up their minds 
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to offer it to Hirapyavann* the collateral cousin through the 
younger brother of Simhavishgu ; hot Hi racy a shrank from 
the responsibility as an old man and offered the chance to each 
one of his four sons in turn. The three drier ones refused the 
responsibility and the youngest of them all, Pallavamalla by 
name, or Parameivaravarman Pallavamalla, agreed to accept 
the responsibility with an alacrity which was disconcerting to 
the father's paternal instincts. He was however allowed to 
succeed, and, when he reached Kanchi, he was duly installed 
under the title Nandivannan. Hence his fall stylo Naaii- 
vartnan Pallavamalla or Paran-eSvaran Pallavamalla alias 
Nandivannan. This gives colour to some of the hymns of 
Tirumangal Alvar which celebrate the temple as ParameJvara- 
.Vluoagarata. It cannot now be taken that the Vishnu 
temple was founded by ParamedvaravarmaD II, nor even by 
PararaeSvaravarman I- It now becomes quite clear that the 
founder of th;3 temple is the Pallava prince to whom the 
Alvar makes so many direct references. All of them refer to 
Naodivarman Falla vam all* in bis family name ParamcJvara- 
varraan. That apart, the accession, according to these 
records is a peaceful one by the choice of the people and 
therefore come to legitimately. But there are other charters 
which broadly state, as is recounted In the following pages, 
that be came to the throno as a result o< fighting and by an act 
of usurpation. The two statements it is possible to reconcile, 
jniJ it is hardly necessary to take them as irreconcilable 
alternatives. The facts seem to have been these. A Chaiukya 
invasion seems to have been imminent, and the constant hostility 
of this power on the northern frontier together with the rising 
activity of the Piodyas in the south made the position of the 
Pallavas in the middle one of extreme anxiety. The mainte- 
nance of the Pallava power intact meant a Janus-faoed fight, 
south against the Pindyaa and north against the Cb&lukyas. 
When Paramefvaravarman II died, if the responsible people 
of the kingdom felt that the ruler that succeeded him should 
be * man of ability and resource, and not a child succeeding a 
comparatively inefficient rule of a father, their offer of the 
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throne to Hiragyavarman, possibly a veteran administrator at 
the time, would have valid justification on the basis of the 
fitness of the person. Tbc legitimate successor, ChitxamSya, 
or. whoever ne was, may have been comparatively young and 
weak ; and even later, the fight that could be put up in his 
favour does not appear to have been strong enough to make 
this assumption unwarranted. It was a useful change though 
the actual successor happened to be a young boy of twelve, 
supported as he must have been with ail the resources of his 
father and brothers, and other officers of the kingdom. Those 
whose sympathies were on the legitimist side would naturally 
call such a succession an act of usurpation, while to those of 
the opposito faction Nandivannan’s accoptanco of the office 
was an honourable act of public benelicence for the well-being 
or the State. The thirteen or fourteen epigraphs that have 
been published throw very important light upon this position, 
aDd from these, what has hitherto been known regarding this 
succession receives iresb illumination. Nandivarman probably 
cvnc to the throne awl accepted the responsioility that it 
involved, by the invitation of those responsible for the welfare 
of tbo state, necessarily sett tug aside the legitimate claims of 
another prince of the family. The war which was a conse- 
quence necessarily, went against the legitimate prince, but the 
actual achievements of the general in behalf of Nandivarman 
seem fully to justify tbc anxiety of those who went ont of 
their way to set aside the legitimate successor in favour of 
another. It need not therefore be tno fauit of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla that he ascended the throne, not an act of his own, 
and merely tor the sake of the position or the power that it 
carried with it. Though his earlier years were clouded by these 
wars, he managed to ride over the3o troubles both by success- 
ful war and by equally successful diplomacy, subverting the 
natural enemy, the Chajukyo* in the north, and entering into 
a more or less permanent alliance with • their successors, the 
Rasht'akutas ; on the south, he got into perhaps a treaty of 
alliance with the PJndyaa. after a good deal of fight with them 
on behalf of the rulers of Kongu, whose independence all his 
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efforts could not sustain. When be died, his kingdom could 
pass down to his son without any difficulty and Pallava rule 
continued for another three or four genera ’.ions, for almost a 
century, without distress. 

There has been considerable discussion in regard to the 
successors of Nandivannan Pallavamalla and a controversy has 
ragod over the fancied displacement of the dyno3ty and by the 
succession of a new dynasty called till recently by the epi- 
graptaists (Ganga*Pa!!avas.) Inscriptions published since this 
hypothesis was put forward seem entirely to negative the 
poiition taken and with the information at onr disposal now, 
there is hardly any need to maintain the hypothesis, whatever 
justification it might havo had in its origin. Nandivsrman was 
succeeded by Dantivarman his son, Dantivarman by another 
Nandivarmaa. and then followed Nrpatunga in a regular line 
of succession, all of them tracing their descent through Naodi- 
varmau PallavamallB. WI17 a certain number of these should 
be distinctly marked off and given the name Gang a- Pal! a vac is 
far from dear. That there was some kind of a family connection 
between the Ganges and the Pallavas may be readily admitted. 
That is a connection which the Pallavas had with other royal 
families as well, namely, those of the RSs'ntrsktltas and the 
Kadambas, taking the dynasty of Nandivannan Pallavamalla 
alono. A marriage alliance of this sort need not give a new 
direction unless wc can specifically prove that a scion of the 
Ganga family through a daughter even, or through a PaUara 
princess set up role in the territory of the Pallavas. For this, 
we have absolutely no lead. Comparatively minor changes 
in the tillos of rulers at a certain stage of their history, or of 
the existence of a number of rulers simultaneously in the same 
territory, are not reasons that would justify a hypothesis as 
grave as this. What seems actually to have taken place is 
this. The Pallava-Pondya struggle in the time of the great 
Pallavamalla seems to have been more or less for the over- 
lordship of Kongu to begin with. At some period of his 
reign that overlordship, if it was at any time exercised by the 
Pallavamalla at all, passed over to the Panel y as. To fortify 
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this position, they entered into a marriage alliance with the 
Ganges across the Kongu frontier and this brought down npon 
them a great Chllukys invasion, as the Ganges were perhaps 
regarded as Chunky* feudatories ar the time. Feudatory or 
no, the Gauga3 In alliance with the Paadyas would be a real 
daneer on the flank of the Chalukya, having regard to the fact 
that they regarded the Pallavaa as their standing enemies. 
That brought on the battle of Vepbai which and fot Its 
ultimate result the subversion of the dynasty of the Chajukya* 
and the establishment, in their stead, of the rule of the 
RAshtrakafas who apparently fortified their position by an 
alliance with the Pallavas. This for the time settled the 
question of the political relationship between the Gar.gas, the 
RfishtralcQtas and the Pallavas. Later on the wars continued 
between the Paadyas and the Pallavas on the one side, and 
hostility gradually developed between the Pallavas and the 
RashtrakOtas on the other. The Gangs: in the middle now 
played the one part, now the other, till at last they were 
ultimately reduced to a position of subordination by the 
RAahtrakutas. This certainly was one element of weakness in 
the Pallavas. The Pandya* In consequence were slowly gaining 
tho upper hand, and tightened their hold on tho Pallavas, so 
that the Pallava territory which had at one time been so very 
extonsivc, was gradually shrinking to one of comparatively 
nanow dimensions. The final victory achieved by Varaguna II 
at Srlpurambyam near Kurabakonani gave a crushing blow, if 
not the death blow, to the Pallava power, in which ono section 
of the Gongas, the Gangas who held authority In the Blpa 
country, assisted the Pallavas. But the Pallavas still continued 
in a comparatively precarious position. This precarious oondi* 
tioa of the Pallava power, as in the case of all other Indian 
imperial powers, brought about a dismemberment, which began 
usually with an independence of the provinces constituting 
tho empire more or less definite, and this dismemberment is 
what is in evidence b our hav-'og a certain number of rulers in 
the Pallava territory, each issuing bscriptlons, almost on his 
own authority simultaneously, when the power of the Cbolas, 
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newly come into existence under Vijayllaya, advanced north- 
wards under hb successor Aditya, and put an end to the 
crumbling empire of the Pal’avas and annexed the whole of 
their territory to their own dominions, thus introducing a new 
overlordship, which waa symbolized by the name Jayamkonda- 
cholamaodalam given to the Pallava terrritory which till thee 
waa known ToudamaoJalam. The existence therefore of 
several Pallava princes marks nothing more than a mere stage 
in the dismemberment of the kingdom or empire, and need 
not be regarded os the establishment of a separate dynasty of 
rulers distinct from the one who held rule from KanchL 
That seems the general trend ol Pallava History, which Mr. 
GopaWs work indicates. The purpose o: this introduction 
is merely to supply a few gaps in the narrative, and thus to 
provide the few links required for the continuous story of the 
rise, growth, decay and the dissolution of the power of the 
Pallavas of Kanchi. 

Mr. Gopalan has done the work with care and discrimi- 
nation and has succeeded In providing a readable account of 
this Interesting and extensive period of South Indian History, 
which, it is hoped, would be found useful by those interested 
in the subject. 

S. mSHNASWAMl AIYANGAR, 

■ Martxb Villa Professor of Indian Hit lay and Ankaclo^y, 
Qt'ober 15, 1928. (/nhersity of Madras, 




THE HISTORY OF THE PALLAVAS 
OF SOUTH INDIA 



A.D. 200 to 900 

CHAPTER .1 

INTRODUCTORY, 

HISTORY OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH AND SOURCES 
OF HISTORY FOR THE PALLAVAS 

T HE materials for writing a bistoiy of the Pallava kings of 
South India were UDtil almost recent times exceedingly 
scanty and otherwise inadequate. They are moreover distorted 
by erroneous traditions and misleading accounts of mythical 
ancesti y. A hundred years ago hardly any of their inscriptions 
on stone or on copper-plates, of which we have such large 
numbers cow. were known. This becomes evident on a 
perusal of the Mack emie Collection of MSS. relating to South 
Indian history which, mentioning dozens of members of the 
Chhla, Pandya and other dynasties of early South India, do 
not mention a single name of any of the members of the 
Pallava dynasty which had remained the dominant South 
Indian power for about seven centuries. This is remarkable 
seeing that the Pallavas wielded sovereign authority for 
several centuries in the Tamil land. Literary tradition 
embodied in the hymns of the Alvars, and in the works Nandi A- 
kalamtatam , the PeriyafiurOnam, ChinUtmani, AMHiisundart- 
ha this Or a, etc., aro far too scanty for histories! purposes though 
they give a glowing idea of the culture of the Pallava period. 
History ol Rrj torch on the Paiiota ,.— The late Sir Waiter 
Elliot did remarkable service for the cause of South 
Indian historical research by the publication of some early 
South Indian inscriptions in the Journal at the Royal Asiatic 
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Society 1 wid in the Madras Journal ot Literature and Science * 
as early a* 2837. Au important starting-point was made 
in liia announcement in 1858 that in the sixth century, 
the Pallava kings were dominant in South India. Even 
earlier than this, in 1844, he had discovered that the monoliths 
in the Seven Pagodas were excavated by Pallava kings. 
At tho same time Dr. Burnell succeeded in deciphering 
some of tbo inscriptions at tills place belonging to Pallava 
kings. These inscriptions nrc included in Capt. Carr’s well- 
known collection of paper* on the Seven Pagodas. Another 
important contribution to Pallava history i» the work of James 
Fergusson. History o! Mian and Eastern Architecture, in 
which after s minute examination of the monuments at the 
Seven Paeodes he has attributed them to the sixth and seventh 
centmies A.a But it vras the second hnlf ot the last centuty 
that saw ihe discovery of numerous and important copper- 
plate charters anu stone inscriptions IwlonEiog to this dynasty, 
which for the first time opened the eyes of scholars to the 
historical importance of this celebrated dynasty of kings, 
ruling in a part of the Tamil 3ntl Tclugu country. This 
discovery has practica'ly revolutionised the prevalent notions 
concerning Pallava history. The earliest of those records was 
edited by the lato Dr. Fieet in the Indian Antionary in its 
earlier numbers, with notes end translations. Towards the 
close o? the last century stone inscriptions of this dynasty 
began to be discovered in various parts of the Tamil land 
along with a large number of Pallava monuments other than 
those found at Mah&balipuram. These records coupled with the 
inscriptions on the copper-plate chatters form the most valua- 
ble raw material for the reconstruction of Pallava history. 
Many of the records have been edited, with great ability 
and learning, by Hultasch, Veuknyya, Fleet, Kielbora, Krishna 
Sastri and others in the pages of the Indian Anliouary, South 
Indian Inscriptions and the Epigrapitia Indica. The stone 
Inscriptions and copper-plate records discovered year after 
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year are noticed in the Annual Reports \on South Indian 
Epigraphy with notea and comment*. 

The first connected account of the Pallava kings was 
attempted more than forty years ago by the late Dr. Fleet in 
his Dynasties of the Kanartst Districts, which forms a part 
of the Bombay Gazetteer, where he has exploited for the first 
time all the records, inscriptions on atone and copper-plates, 
relating to the Pallavas which were accessible to him. The 
outline account of Dr. Fleet, though written so long ago, still 
remains in its main aspects authoritative and represents more 
or less the first attempt to write s scientific history of these 
kings. The next notable attempt to sketch the origin and 
history of the Pallavas was made by the lute Mr. V. Vcnkayya 
in the Anhaciogital Annual Survey Report tor 1906-7.' This 
is a scholarly piece of research work on the subject, and 
embodies the author's life-long labours in the field of 
epigraphy and literature. This work written in 190t> takes 
into consideration the Inscriptions and copper-plates dis- 
covered since the days when Dr. Fleet wrote, and the author’s 
researches in the field of Tamil literature arc also folly 
utilized. In many respects this account still remains an 
authority on the subject 

The next important work on the Pallavas is that of 
Prof. G. Jouveau-Linbreuil published in 1917. Ln this work 
the author has embodied the results of his independent 
research, and has propounded several original and ingenious 
theories regarding the origin, chronology, genealogy, art and 
architecture of the Pallavas. The author ha* succeeded, to a 
large extent, in establishing a connection between the Pal lava 
kings of the Prakrit charters and the members of tho Sanskrit 
records, and lias attacked the intricate problem of their 
chronology and genealogy with critical ability. Many of 
tbc conclusions arc based on the author’s personal investiga- 
tion which have resulted in the discovery of several new 
inscriptions and monuments hitherto unknown. The other 
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papers and monographs of the same author, such as those on 
' tae Paliava Antiquities \ • Pallava-painting form important 
contributions to the subject and otier several new interpreta- 
tions of parts of the subject. His latest work entitled tbc 
Ancient History oi the Deccan embodies the author** latest 
views on the Pallavas, their origin and chronology. 

Among other writers on the subject Dr. S. Ktishnaswami 
Aiyangar has published a valuable account of 1 The Origin and 
Early History of the Pallavas’ in the Journal of Indian History , 1 
then published in Allahabad. This contribution represents the 
author's latest invektigations on this subject, and, having been 
published in 1923 is the moat recent work on the subject of an 
authoritative character. A large number ol papers on the 
inscriptions, monuments and literature of the period appeared 
in various journals, some of these being contributed by Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao on 'the Gaoga-Pjillavnj.,' Mr. K. V. Subr#,- 
manya Aiyar, on ' the Ancient History of Conjeevarain * publi- 
shed in the Madras Christian College Magazine, • the Literary 
History of the Paliava Age ' by Mr. Rangaswaral Saras vati in 
the Journal ot the Mythic Society and the ' Antiquities of Malta- 
balipuratn ' by Dr. $. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Some of tbc 
historical portions of tbc district manuals contain accounts of 
varying value about the Pallavas, while more recently accounts 
have also been published in Tamil, the most notable of these 
being that of Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar. entitled A 
History ol the Pa Havas. 

Soorcbs op History 

Epigraphy . — Of the tourers of information for writing the 
history of the Pallavas, epigraphy occupies a prominent place 
compared with the other sources. Dr. Fleet has pointed out, 
‘ Wc are ultimately dependent on the inscription* in every tire 
of Indian research.’ This is especially true of the history of the 
Pallavas, for without the inscriptions it is practically impossible 
to know anything about these kings anc their times. We may 
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divide the Pallava inscriptions' conveniently into throe classes. 
To the first class belong records written entirely in Prakrit. The 
second class of records comprises Sanskrit inscriptions, while 
the third class consist* of those In Sanskrit and Tamil. Of 
these, the record* of the first class probably belong to the 
earliest period, as it is now recognized that Prakrit was super- 
seded by Sanskrit abort the fourth century a.d., while the 
earliest 1 Grant.ia-Tamil ' records of the Pallava* have teen 
assigned to the seventh century. Most of these records are of 
a donative character. Their object was to record the gifts of 
lands or money to temples or Brahmans. The most important 
portion of the records was the specification of the details of the 
names of the donor, the donee and the donation of the parti- 
cular gift. Prom very early tiroes the records give a certain 
amount of genealogical information ur.d a redtal of events 
was introduced to magnify the glory and importance of the 
donors. Thus, for instance, the Prakrit charters such as 
those oi Sivaskancavarman contained hardly any allusion 
to hiaturical event* connected with the doner. Gradually 
however we find a change. The Sanskrit chanera beginning 
from about the fifth century not only enumerate the father 
and the grandfather of the donor, but some of them, such as the 
Khraro, Kaifikkudi, the Velurpnlayam and die Bflhur plates, 
give a long oecount of the names of previous king* and their 
achievement*. ‘ Thus,’ as Fleet says. * not with the expressed 
object of preserving history, bnt in order to intensify the 
importance of everything connected with religion and to 
secure grantees in the possession of propeitics conveyed to 
them, there was gradually accumulated almost (he whole 
mass of epigraphic records from which chiefly, the ancient 
history of India is now being put together.'* 

Stme Inscriptions. Stone inscriptions beginning from the 
seventh century, so far as this dynasty is concerned, form a 
distinct class by themielves. These records which are 
fairly abundant for tbs later Pallava period are for the most 

• Visit Appendix (A). 

• Fleet, Bum. Gax., vcL i, pt. is. p. 62. 
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part, donative in character, though one or two of them such as 
the Vftyalnr pillar inscription of Kajasimha, and the Puuamalai 
inscription ot the same king give a genealogical account. 
Some are short, and record eifts to religious or oilier insti- 
tution., anil they are invariably dated in the regnal year of 
the contemporary king without reference to any era. They 
are mostly in prose, though a few of these are to be fottud 
also in verse such as the inscription at the I'allavn rock-cut 
temple at DalavitiQr 1 of King Mahendravnrman I. The 
ear liest of these are those written in some of the rock-cut tem- 
ples believed to have been excavated by Mahcudravarman 1 , 
such as the one tt ValUtm.* Many of those rock-cut temples 
such as those at Pallfivaxnm, Tridirnopoly, MandagappaBu, 
Mamandur contain Grsnthn nnd Grnntha-Tuniil inscriptions 
some of which arc contemporaneous with the caves and 
have for their object die simple recording of the excavation 
of these monuments. The coppci-platc chatters taken along 
with these stone inscriptions furnish valuable information 
as regards tlie history and chronology oi the I’allavn kings. 
In spite of tlie serious disadvantage that these records are 
not dated in any of the known eras bat only ui the icgual 
years of the king, a careful study of the paiKograpby of these 
inscriptions makes it possible to fix their sgc more or less 
accurately. The facts obtained from these records, coupled 
with those ol the ojntetr.porary kings with whom the Pailavas 
came into contact enable us to reconstruct to a great extent 
the history of ’-be age of the Pallavas. The most impotent 
of these contemporary records arc those of the Western- 
Gangas, the Western Ch&lukyas, the PSodyas as well as the 
minor dynasties such as those of the Muttaraiynn and the 
Bajia subordinates of ’.lie later Pallava kings. 

Pallcna Monument ). — Side by side with the inscriptions we 
have the Pallavu monuments themselves. According to one 
set of scholars whose enthusiasm for their subject hampers 
them from taking a dispassionate view, the study of arcbitec- 
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lure constitutes uu even more important instrument for fixing 
dates than tbo study cf paleography and inscriptions. 
According to Mr. A. H. Longhurst for instance, ‘ the present 
method of relying entirely on inscriptions for fixing the dates 
of ancient monuments adopted by Dr. Hnltzsch and others :s 
open to objection because when this method of investigation 
is employed alone, serious mistakes may occur. It is 
possible that inscriptions on a monument may have been 
inscribed long after it was erected In such cases the 
inscription would uot only give no information about the 
original author of the monument but may even lead us into 
error. Then again if the study of architecture is neglected, 
how is the epigraphist going to determine the age of the 
monument that docs not possess any Inscription ? ■' This it 
a reply to the point of view of I’rof. Halted) who in his 
paper on the ■ Inscription* of the Seven Pagodas '* wrote - 
1 The important question of the authors and the dates of these 
excavations can be answered only by a careful study of their 
inscriptions engraved on them/ Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil is 
Inclined to agree with Mr. Longhurst, and attaches greater 
importance to the study of architecture for the determination 
of dates than to that of the inscriptions. In his work on the 
Patlaoa Aniiquitin the author enters into a minute examina- 
tion of the evolution of the Pal lava style in the course of the 
Pal lava age. and distinguishes various styles even during 
comparatively short intervals of time. 

During the last thirty years a largo number of Pallava 
monuments have been discovered at Mahendritvfidi. DalavauOr- 
Siyamangalam. Palliivaram, Tricbmopoly, Kijtnavllangai, 
Singavaram, Tiiulikajukkudiam. Valiant, Matnandflr, Matida- 
gapnflu, Mclacheri, Sittannavssal and Mahabalipuram. Some 
of these consist of rock-cut caves and bear Pallava inscriptions. 
Others consist o: structural temples such as the Kailisanstha 
temple «t Kahchlpuram and the Shore temple at the Seven 
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Pagodas- Many of these monuments were brought into exis- 
tence by the Pallava kings and contain their inscriptions. The 
inscriptions on the Rathas of Mahabnlipuram contain sonic 
specific references in the shape of the names and surnames of 
some of the kings. The most important of this class of 
epigraphs are those on the Dhannarfijaratba and tho 
Kailiisanatha temple at Mahibalipnram and Coajccvaram 
respectively. Those temples are dedicated to the Hindu 
Triad; while the cave temples are dedicated to Siva or 
Vishnu, the presence of representations of Brahma the other 
member of the Hindu Triad, form* a peculiar feature 
of these monuments which distinguishes them from Later 
temples. The Adivarfiha temple at the Seven Pagodas 
contains statues of the celebrated kings Simhavishiju and 
Mahendravarmln I in bas-relief. Similarly the rock-cut 
temple at the top of tbe Trichinopoly rock appears to 
have originally contained a statue of M ahendravanuan I, a 
fact which seems to 1* alluded to in the inscription discovered 
there. 1 But the statue is not to be found there now, and may 
have been destroyed subsequently. Recently Mr. Longhurst 
has been fortunate in discovering at Bhairavakonca 1 (Nellore 
District) a large group of temples attributable to the Pallava 
age, all of them cut out of rock and closely resembling the 
Mahendra caves. There aio also a large number of Pallava 
monuments in South India without bearing any inscription. 
Further study and research may help in establishing their 
actual age. 

Litbsatorb 

Next to inscriptions we might ronsider the testimony of 
literature and literary tradition. For tbe earliest period of 
the history of the Tarafl land we are almost entirely depen- 
dent on a class of Tamil works known as the Sangam classics 
and attributable to the first ar.d second centuries of the Christian 
era. The age of the Sangam has been the subject of keen 
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discussion among scholars, and attempts have been made to 
bring it to the seventh and die eighth centuries. The late 
Mr. Swamilcannu Filial working from the astronomical details 
in the eleventh Pari&utal arrived at the conclusion, in bis 
Indian Ephtmeris, ' that the author of the piece must have lived 
in the seventh century. But the generally accepted date, 
namely, first and the scottnd centuries A.o„ seems established 
ou sat.sfactory grounds, and the new dates have so far not 
been proved to be beyond doubt correct. The orthodox 
estimate of the Sangara age expounded by the late Mr. 
Kanakasabiiai Pillai and more lull) by Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar has beer, followed here. 

The Sangara works although they mention several kings and 
chieftains in the Tamil land contain no mention of the 
Pallavas (oven whore they actnally describe KBficbi), or of ar.y 
member of the various Pallava dynasties known to us from 
inscriptions. The inference seems, therefore, to be fully justified 
that the Pallava kings reigned after the age of these Sangara 
works. Otherwise it is difficult to understand the silence of 
these works about the dynasty of the Pallavas of Kifichf 
especially as we learn from them that the region around 
Kaachi was ruled over by Toodaman- Hadi-Tiiaiyao, one ol 
the Chdln viceroys. The Sangara works however mention 
a people known as the Tmdaiyai among others who are 
sometimes considered to he the same as, ot closely related tc, 
the Pallavas.* But the available evidence does no: soem suffi- 
cient to warrant our identifying the Tc*daiyar with the 
Pallavas as the former term appears to be a tribal name like 
the Aruvijar, Vadavar, etc., while Pallava looks more 
Hke a family name than that of a tribe. One Sangam 
work called PtruiUban/tftuPaM, written by Rudran- 
Kaunanir who has also celebrated the ChSla king Earth ala 
and his capital town Kavcripattinara, is mainly devoted to a 
description of the condition of KflSchi during the rule of 
TondamaQ-Iiiirn-Tiraiyan who appears to have preceded the 
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Pallava kings al KMdii and who, according to certain 
scholars, was an early PaPava king. With the exception of 
this poem the other pieces in the Saugam works do not con- 
tain any reference either :o Kaachl during the see of the 
Pallavas or ahout the Pallavas themselves. Suggestions have 
been put forward that the pallavas were foreigners to the 
south, that the Pallava power was superimposed upon 
the Tamil land, and that the Tamils therefore scrupulously 
omitted to mention them, and, even when they did so, 
mentioned them with contempt. As an illustration the defini- 
tion in the Pingatandai which gives us the synonyms for the 
Pallavas, Includes terms such ns Kajovar, Patakar and Nitar. 
But against this it must be said that this reference doos not 
apply to the Palin va kings who are referred to in the T/PHram 
hymns and in the works of some of the Vaishgava Alvars of 
the eighth century in terms of praise.* 

In addition to the references in the hymns of the Saivn and 
Vaiahitaua saints about these kings new light is thrown on the 
age oi Simhaviahou in one of the recently-discovered Sanskrit 
works entitled the A van Hi undart 'ka IhOtOra which, in its 
historical introduction, not only contains on important 
synchronism between Simhaviahou of Kafichi, Visbpu- 
vardhana, the early Chilukya, and Durvinita, the early 
Gang a-’ This work also gives valuable particulars relating to 
the literary history of the Pallava age and the patronage of the 
Pallava kings. The association of Donkin ns well as Bharavl 
with the Pallava court at Kunchi, which this work establishes, 
is very important for understand iog the nature of Pallava 
culture during this period.* 

Of a similar nature is the discovery of the work Malta- 
vtUua Prahaiana, a burlesque written by the Pallava king 
Mahendravarman I, which depicts vividly the contemporary 
life of religious sects such as the Shkynbikshus and Klpalikas 

' Pertya- Timnc/t. it. 9. 

• Sprcini toi« by Editor. 

* Soe tha Age of Bharari and Danfliu, Q.J.M.S.. vol. p. 10 
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In the city, and of which glimpses are obtainable in the 
hymns of the Alvars and the Nhyanmflra in some of the 
Prabxndaa and tho Tfvdram hymns. This work has recently 
been published by the Travancore Government. 1 There 
seems to be no doubt that the author of this play Sri 
Mahecdravikramavannan 1> identical with the Pallava king 
Mahcndravaiman known, from inscriptions and oopper-platea, 
to have reigned in tho first quarter of the seventh century. 
A rcceutly-dUcoveied panel in the Adivaraha temple in the 
Seven Pagodas represent*, him with his two queens, their 
identity being placed beyond question by the inscriptions over 
the reliefs.* Some of his titles such as Amntbb.afatuj, Guna- 
bhara, SatrwnaUa, Mattavilasa, found in the various cave 
temples excavated by him, occur in the course of the play 
Detailed reference will be made to the work in the section 
on the literature of the Pallava age. 

Among literary works that throw light upon the Pallava age 
in Tamil, NaadikkaU n.-batnm deserves prominent mention. 
This work which consists of about a hundred and odd verses is 
devoted to a description of the exploits of Nandivnraian III, 
whose death the author laments in the course of the work. 
A number of verses in the poem describe tbe martial exploits 
of this sovereign, bis patronage of letters, his capital cities, 
the extent of territory, and other particulars which together 
give a detailed rocord of his teign. The author is regarded 
by tradition as or.e of the younger brother* of the king 
himself although this is considered doubtful. The work has 
been for a long time out of print and is noticed in some detail 
in tbe section dealing with literature of the Pallava age. 

To these may be added the Digambsra Jama work called 
Lokavibhagd' discovered and noticed by R. Naraaimha- 
chary a till recently Director of tbe Mysore Archeological 
Department It furnishes us with an important chronological 
datum from which the initial year of cne of tho early Pallava 

1 TrivanOmm Sanskrit Saner, No. LV. 

• Special note by Kdltor. 
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kings Simhavartran may be fixed. The work consists of 
eleven firakamm, the last being mi okskobhoga. The opening 
verse Is sr. praise ol Jinedvara. The second verse gives, 
tuhitra, k«!a. itrtka, pratMUfo-purttsha and their ckarila as the 
five divisions of a purOm ; and in the thrrd verse the author 
begins his subject, namely, the description of the world. All 
the MSS. of this work contain four stanzas which are important 
to Pallava chronology. The first stanza tells us that the science 
wax first taught by Vardhatnana to Sudharr.ia and others, that 
it was handed down in succession through a series of 
teacheis, and that it was translated into Sanskrit by Rishi 
Simhaatiri. The seoond stanza says that at a particular period, 
corresponding to certain planetary positions, Jsarvanaadi copied 
the work in the village named P«alika of the Poparaalitra. 
The third stanza gives os Sska 380, corresponding to die 
twenty-second regnal year of Shnhavanuan, icing of Kflflch!, as 
the year in which the work was completed. The fourth stanza 
informs us Hint the work consists of 1538 anushfub (tokos. 
Saka 39D is apparently the year in which the copying work was 
completed by Sarv.mandt, and the author oi the work 
Simhufkri probably flourished at an oarlicr period- Calculation 
show.- that there cannot be any doubt about the correctness of 
the date. Patalika, the village in which Sarvanandi copied 
the work, is identical with Pa'.alipura in South Aroot 
District at which, according to the Ptriyapr>/a/+arn, there was a 
large Jain* monastery in the seventh century a.d. 

In addition to these sources wo have the account given about 
the Tamil land, and the city ot Ranch; in particular, by the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim and the Master of the Lav/, Hiuen 
Tsang. whose work has the advantage of being a oontompotaiy 
account The pilgrim appears to have visited Ranchi about 
a.d. 640. The city having had the reputation of being a seat 
of Buddhistic learning and the city of birth of the celebrated 
Dharmspfilii who preceded Siiafchadta at the Nolanda University, 
the pilgrim spent a considerable time in it. Although be doe- 
not mention anything about the contemporary king or court, 
he has given an account of his impressions relating to the 
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character of ±e people, soil, climate, temples and the state of 
Buddhism in the city. 

To these sources must be added the MaJUtoanm, the Ceylon 
Chronicle written in Pill and giving the earliest known a&sount 
of the kings of the island. This work is particularly useful for 
settling the chronology of early South Indian history as it 
describes the relations ana the contact that oxls-.ed between 
the kings of Ceylon and those who ruled in the Tamil land. 
So far as the Pallavas are concerned we find that in the days 
of N arasimhavarman I as well as in the closing days of the 
Pallava empire invasions of the island were undertaken by 
Pal lava kings either on behalf of the ruline sovereign or 
actuated by love of conquest merely. Chapter 47 of this work 
is particularly interesting as it gives a glimpse into Pallava 
oversea enterprise in early times. 

Next comes tradition, living tradition, about the Pallavas 
and their age. It is surpri:iog that the memory of the 
Pallava kings, although perpetuated in the names given after 
them to downs of temples such as Paramefvaravippagaram, 
Rajasunheivara, KshauiyasimhapallavSivara, Satrumalled- 
varllaya, Mahendravishcagrba and to many places, has been 
forgotten and their good work lost sight of. Names of places 
such as Pallavaram, PallaTanichha-am, Nandipoxsviooagaram, 
Paramesvarainangalam, MahJndramangalam, Mateadravadi, 
Mahamallapuram clearly indicate that these were cither 
founded or named after the kings bearing these names 
in the Pallava dynasty. In view of all this it is surprising 
that the memory of the dynasty has not survived to 
any appreciable extent in living tradition. The Mackenzie 
Manuscripts collected about a century ago by the indefati- 
gable Surveyor-General, Col- Colin Mackenzie, although con- 
taining many accounts or the early history of the Pardyas, 
Chdjas, Gangas, Mahia'.tas and others do not cunuln any 
account relating to the dynasty of the Pallavas. Bnt some 
of the accounts professing to give the Ancient History of 
Toodaraaodalam and the exploits of AdoDdairhakravarti seem 
to preserve a distant reminiscence of what the people of the 
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early part of the nineteenth century believed to have been the 
ancient condition of Toodauiaixlalam, by which name the 
region immediately around Kancbipuram was known. Thi* 
class of traditional accounts preserved in tho Mackenzie 
collection appears to depict the condition of Toodamaodolam 
prior to :bo days oi Pallava advent. Some of them, such as 
the account ol Toodaman-chakravarti, relate to the conquest 
of the region from a rode and uncivilized tribe known as the 
Kurumbas and to the introduction of civilization by Adontfai- 
chola There seems to he warrant for presuming that this 
person was no other than Toodaman-I|afii-Tiraiyan who is 
immortalized in the PtntOtbtofBffupadai by Rudran-Kaooaoar. 
If so the Mackenzie collections may be tauen as lending support 
to tbe view that the region of the Pallavas was under Chola 
occupation before the Pallavas came from the north. The 
circumstances under which the Palin va conquest of the Cbola 
region was brought about are not known. 




CHAPTER II 



THEORIES OP THB ORIGIN OF THE 
PALLAVAS: PRE-PALLAVA HISTORY OF 
KASCHlPURA 

T HE age of the Pallavas in South India may be taken to 
extend roughly from the third century a.d. to the end 
of the ninth. Many fact* connected with their origin and 
early history ate. In the existing state ol historical research, 
unoertain. Their chronology is yet in the process of construc- 
tion, and the genealogical order of succession, in spite of the 
comparative abundance of copper-plate characters, cannot be 
regarded as having been finally settled. The Question of their 
origin has bafiied investigators, European and Indian alike. 
Ingenious suggestions and theories have been offered for the 
solution of this enigma by various scholars who occupied 
themselves with this work. 

VABI003 Tbkohtes 

The theory that held the field until leoantly, almost 
undisputed, is known as the Persian or Parthian origin of the 
Pallavas, and was adopted by the late Vincent Smith in the 
first edition of bis Early History at India.' According to the 
late Mr. Venkayya, who developed this theory elaborately 

• The Pallavas . . . may, until their origin is satisfactorily 
established by indisputable evidence, be supposed to be 
identical with the Pahlavas, Palhavna, and the Pahaavas of the 
Pur&oas- This identification is based on etymological grounds 
and supported by the fact that the Palbnvas formed a distinct 
element in tbc population of Western India early in the 
second century. Their movement from Wostcrn India to the 
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East Const is not only possible but rendered likely by known 
historical facts.'' 

This theory, however fascinating to the imagination, rests 
altogether or. the superficial verbal resemblance of the words 
Pahlava and Paliava. 3 There is no evidence whatever, as 
Mr. Vcnkayya himself admits, that the Pahlavsw of the west 
coast moved into the east anytime during the second century 
a.d. At any rate there is no reference or reminiscence 
whatever in the large numbers of Paliava copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of any such migration. Mr. Vcnkayya presumes that 
it was the war of the Western Satrap Rudradair.an, a.d. 
130, with the Andhra king Gautasciputra-Stitakarai and hia 
successor, that probably brought about in some manner, now 
unknown, the eastward movement of the Pahlavas !a hla 
service. It is indeed true that the minister of Rudraciunan is 
called Suvid&ca and described in the Jtmagadh inscription as a 
Pahlava. but no evidence of a positive character is available 
to connect him or his descendants with tire Paliava kings of 
Southern India. Fot oce thing this Pahlava minister of 
RudradJmau was not a ruling king He is not moreover 
mentioned in any of the ancestral genealogical lists of the 
Paliava kings. In the second edition o: his Early History of 
India Vincent Smith gave up this theory of Pahlava origin 
which he had adopted in the earlier edition of Early Hiiiory ot 
India , with the remark that it is more likely that the Pallavas 
were a tribe, clan, or caste which was formed in the northern 
part of the Madras Presidency, possibly in the Vcngi country. s 
Mr. Veckayya's objection against this view of indigenous 
origin of Pallavas is the apparent improbability of two tribes, 
the Pahlava in Western India and the Paliava in the delta 
of the Godavari, bearing the same name. Some of his other 
arguments agair.st the indigenous origin of the Pallavas are 

‘ A-S.K.. l«tc-7, p. 221. 

* It U to be noted however that tn Sanskrit orthography Pohlnva with 
a * can never be confounded with the word Paliava. Ie: the Paracas. as 
wall as in Persian ned even in PnUrlt tfta A Is distinct. The two words 
*tir«ar to Indicate two distinct people. 

* V. A. Smith. EM./. ;i9^od.|, p. iZ3 
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ingenious and may be staled here. One is ibat the Paliavas 
never refer to themselves in their records as belonging cither 
10 lunar or solar race like other dynasties of South India such 
as the Cbolas, Psndyas, Cbajukyas, etc. Another is that cone 
of the kings mentioned in the Pur&uas are to be found in the 
Pallava genealogy 6uch as Manu, Sibi, Ikshvfika, etc. All these 
facts according to aim, raise a presumption that the Paliavas 
of Southern India were not an indigenous tribe in the sense 
that the ChBIas, the Pindysu aad the Cbeias were.' 

Viems o t L. Rice.— This view of foreign origin was also shared 
by L. Rice. In his My tore end Coerg from Irucrifitims he points 
out that the Pallava kings of South India were identical with 
the Pahlavas who, with the Yavanas and Sakai, were destroy- 
ed by Gautatr.lputr.vSatararai and that the word Pahlava 
is a Prakrit form of Parthsva meaning Par.hian, especially 
the Arsacidan Parthians-* A* we have already pointed out 
this conjecture that the Paliavas of the south are identi- 
cal with the Pahlava* of the west and ultimately with the 
Psrthiana and tho Persians is based entirely on die simi- 
larity of the words Pahlava and Pallava, whereas everything 
known about the Pallava kings of the south, inscriptions, 
tradition* and monuments indicate tbit they were a peninsular 
race : they are probably identical with the class of people 
described as Tocdaiyar in Tamil literature and also familiar 
as KSdavas or foresters. Vincent Smith totally rejected this 
theory of foreign origin In the third edition of hi* Early 
History of India, and has expressed his conclusion on die subject 
in the following terms 

•The name Pallava resembles Pahlava so clcscly that 
most writers have been disposed to favour the hypothesis that 
the Pallavas and the Pahlava* were identical, *r,d thst conse- 
quently the southern Pallava dynasty of KefichT should be 
considered a* ultimately of Persian origin. But recent 
research has failed to adduce any historical facts in support of 



> A.S.K., 1S06-7, p. 719, fooMora. 

' My ton and Ccorf from Invripltonx, p. 53. 
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that notion, and it aaeniB more likely that the Pallavas were an 
indigenous tribe, clan, or caste. ' 1 

One important piece ol evidence among others* which 
strongly militate* against this theory of the foreign origin is 
that tarnished by the poet Raja#ekharn, the great critic, in his 
account of the geographical division of the people of bis times. 

This Is brought out in full relief by Dr. S. KtUhnoswami 
Aiyangar in his d-.ssertfitionoa the Pallavas, wherein discussing 
the origin of the Pallavas he observes as follows 

RajaleMar* m :/u Pa/lavat.—' The words “ Pahlava " and 
" Pallava " arc philological!}' one, but we have good authority 
for taking it that the two term* refer historically to different 
peoples, thereby illustrating that the partition that separates 
philology from history is r.ot always .very thin. The poet 
RajaSekhara lived in the courts of the GoTjara sovereigns 
Mabendrapala and MahlpSla about the end of the ninth and 
the commencement of the tenth centuries a.i. just the period 
when the Pallavas were passing out of existence as the 
dominant South Indian power. He is the author of rt geogra- 
phical work named Blnreamktia to which he actually refers 
for farther Information in ch. xvii of bin KttiyamtmOtHsa. 
In this work he makes a division of India into five, and allots 
to each division, the peoples, towns and rivers that belonged 
to it. In that section ho allots the Pallavas to the southern 
division, or Dakshioapatha. lying beyond Mahlshinail, while 
the Pahlavas he allots to the division (ittarap&tha lying beyond 
Prithudaka.* This last name the " great water " probably 
stands for the Indus, and the people Pahlava are found 
associated with the Huns, Kambhoja, Bahiika, etc. In the 
estimation, therefore, of Rijuiekbara who seems a much 
travelled man. and has really much interesting information to 
give of different parts of India in respect at any rate of the 
cultivation of Sanskrit looming, the Pahlavas and the’ Pallavas 
were distinct peoples, one of them belonging to the south and 
the other to the frontier on the other side of the Indus. 
RijaSekbara, no doubt is a late authority, but undoubtedly 



* E. //. /. (third oditical, p. 4(13. 

• Cf. C. V. VaHya’a views, Mediav*! Hivdn India, voJ. p. 280. 
“This has be«a since satisfactorily Identified with Peho» in the 

Pant pet Datrtet, and this is tn compete accord with die details given ia 
Kij-5ekhar*. —Ed. 
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five* expression to the prevailing opinion of his time in 
regard to these two peoples .’ 1 

Pro!. Jmvtiu-Duireuirs Vital . — The view held by Prof. 
Jouvean-Dubreuil is only slightly different. Although he does 
not gu the Whole extent o: advocating the theory of a Parthian 
origin of the Pallavas he is inclined to connect the early Pallava 
kings of Coajeevaram with the Pablava* o: Western India. W« 
read foi instance in his chapter on the Pallavas in his latest 
work, 7 hi Aiuimt History of the Data n. 

’ Up to the present day we have not found any document 
which proves a Parthian Invasion of Southern India. We may 
say that this theory makes the 1 'aDava mystery still more 
mysterious,’ 2 

According to him the Pallavas were alien to South India and 
±c early members of this dynasty were not kings. They 
were neighbours o! the Nagas and Ch5?a-Naga» in the days of 
Rudradaman in the second century. The first Pallavn king 
inherited the throne of Kaiichi on marrying the daughter of a 
Naga chief by name f5ivaska»da-Nflga. On pages 55-56 he 
elaborates this view and establishes a connection between the 
Pahlnv9S o: the west coast with the PaJlavoH of Kahchi. On 
page 55 of this work be says : — 

• .... We learn from the (iirnar inscription that Suvi- 
«6ka who was the minister of Rudrndhmar. in a.d. 150 was a 
PahW* 

Thus the word which was written Palliava in a.n. 78 wai 
written Pahlava in a.d. 150 aid we note when we see the 
Giracr inscription, that the compound letter ‘ hla resembles 
the double ‘ 11 Besides in Mayidavolo plates written in 
Prakrit this question of letters has been solved in a very 
simple manner, they wrote Pilava. This can correspond to 
Pallavn for in Prakrit the consonants are not doubled. In the 
Hirahadagalli plates it is written as Pallavn though they arc 
also in Prakrit. Later on when the documents were written 
In Sanskrit the word Paliava would be understood to mean 
* Sprout 

* J. /. H., vol. a. pp. 25-26. 

■ Aniimi History ol lie Dtatn, p 47. 

‘ Junagodb lose.. Efi. l*d.. voh vttl, p. 37, plate line 19. 
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Prom all this the following conclusion is drawn : — 

' The identity of names leads us to think that the ancient 
kings of KSfichi belonged to the same family as the minister 
of Rudiaduman. He lived in a.d. ISO and we know Pallava 
kings of Kanch: reigning about a.d. 225. ' 

OObjectiem to the TAeery.—Thlt theory which connects the 
Pallavas of Kfinchl wllli the Pahlitvas of the west coast pre- 
sents difficulties, some of which have already been pointed out 
before. In the first place it was seen that there is no evidence 
whatsoever of an eastward movement of the Pahlavas. There 
Is moreover no evidence of a Pahlava prince marrying the 
daughter of a N'ag» chief on which Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
relies for his theory of the attainment of political sovereignty 
by the Pahlavas. The Velurp£Iayam plates which mention a 
Nhga alliance 1 do not say that it was the first Pallava king 
who so attained power. Ic this record which belongs to 
the ninth century, he is called Viiakurcba and not isivaskaijda. 
Then again this record mentions many earlier king* such as 
Adokavarman who ruled before the days of Vlrakurcha a fact 
which militates strongly against the view of Prof. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil. The theory does not explain why they came to be 
called Pallavas. It fails to take into consideration the existence 
of a people known as Tondaiyar, synonymous with the Sanskrit 
Pallava. Moreover early Tamil literature docs not support 
the view that the Pallavas originally emigrated from Surashtra. 
Finally there is no mention in any of the numerous charters of 
the Pallava kings and other contemporary kings in South 
India of SnviSika the supposed ancestor of the Pallava kings 
who lived in Rudiadarann’s court. If he was really connected 
with the Pallava family of Kifichi how is it that he dees not 
figure even in one of the lists of their ancestors contained 
in the Pallava records ? It is not again definitely known whether 
the authority cf Sivaskaodanaga extended as far south as 
Tondaitr.ajJaiam. No inscription or copper-plate of this chief 
or others hare been found proving that his authority extended 
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in this region. These considerations make us hesitate to 
accept the theory of Prnf. Jouvcau-Dnbrcoil that the lungs of 
Conjeeveram were descended from the Pahlavas of Rudra- 
daman'a timo, and thnt the first Pallavs king obtained the 
throne of Kaiichi by a marriage alliance with the Nfigas. 

Yet another Viav.—Ur. Rasanayagam who docs not agree 
with the view? and conclusions arrived at by the Professor 
seeks to find the home of Pallavas in the sonth in the region 
known as Maoipallavam to the early Tamils. 1 According to 
him KiUi’s son I!am Tiraiyan through the Naga princess men- 
tioned in the early Tamil work Matfim/fchoJai was really the first 
Pallava king. In this work he is described as the son of 
Kiili by Pilivalai, a daughter of Valaivaaan, the Naga king of 
MaaipaL'avarn. He was lost in a snip-wreck and was found 
washed ashore with a coil round his ankle of a twig’ of the 
Tooda: -creeper {Caphatlandra ! ndita ). hence hss name Toodn- 
man-I|aih-Tiraiyan. IJath-Tiraiyan was therefore the first to 
become an independent king and progenitor o! the Pallava 
dynasty. His period is fined as the third quarter of the second 
century a.d. The dynasty was called the Pallava designated 
after the mother's native place Mimipalbvam. The titles, 
such as Ankura, and P&ttaraiyan which were assumed by Pol- 
tava kings are synonymous with the word Pallava and remind 
us of the origin of the name from Maoipallavam. 

Consideration of the Theory .— Accotding to this theory the 
Pallava* were of ChOJa-NSga origin and were indigenous to 
the southern part of the peninsula and Ceylon. They bad 
nothing to do with Western India, Persia, the Chopi-Nagas, 
Suviilka and others. But thetc arc certain difficulties in 
accepting this view as correct The earliest members of the 
Pallava family that we know from coppcr-plate inscriptions do 
not Include either Tondamfin-Ilatfc-Tiraiyan or any member of 
the Ch51a-Nagu dynasty. On the other hand, they describe 
themselves as members of the Bharadvaja-gotra and as the 
performer.; of ASvamJdha, VSjapcya and other sacrifices. 
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Moreover they addressed their charters invariably in Prakrit 
and Sanskrit, and never in the Tamil language. Such of the 
charters that contain any allusion to the Mega marriage 
mention neither a Cb5]a ancestry nor Monipallavam their 
alleged original home. Their records on the contrary show 
that they are different from the southern Tr.mil rulers, and 
hailed from the north as representatives of Aryan or Sanskrit 
culture. The hostile relationship of the early Pallavas with 
the early Tamil rulers, one of the Pallava king* being called 
Urn ' submarine-fire to the oce unlike army of the Cholas,' 1 
seems to be opposed to this Chola-Naga origin of the Pallava 
dynasty. For these reasons i: looks as if that Tondaman- 
n«rh*Tiraiyac had no connection with the Pallava family of 
Kanchlpata known to us from charters, and probably 
was a Tiroiyar-chlef * who preceded the Pallavas and was a 
subordinate of the contemporary Cho|a ruler in the second 
century a.d. 

Other Views , — A more or less similar view is expressed by 
Mr. M. S. Rfimuweml Aiyangarin his recent work Studies in 
South Indian Jainism. 3 According to him the early Pallavas, 
especially those kings in the fourth century a.d., were called 
Tiraiyar only and not as Pallavas. In support of this view he 
mentions the reference 4 to Vishougopa in Samudragupta'a 



*5./-/.. rot. U. Part 5. p. S10. 

* He m actually de.cn bed* as given the name of Tirnlyan teeauip he 
was brought over by the wave* of the ue. Tuts teems bn: a '.earned 
attempt at captaining an obscure folk-name Tiraiyar.— Bd. 

■ Studies In South Indian Jainism, p. HI 

* ' Tno Allahabad pillar fnscnptlon of Sammtragap’a mealy spcaki 
of Vialtpug6pa as the ruler of KSncht. Tne name Pallava Coca not 
occur there. Prom this 1: ii evident that In the fourth century ».n. tne 
word Pallava was little used by the id. ... In Sangata literature tlie 
raiet* of KSSchTare spoken of as Tirnlyan oud Tondaimin. . . . Vlshpn- 
gftpa. wbo was ruling KtSctil at the time of Somndragiipts’s Invajrtco 
antf therefore be a Tiraiyan. 

“ The Tonj*’nai0al«tatlay<vn gives an account of the various 
branches of the Tiraiyar. This has boon noted by KaoAh nMbhai PHI a. 
in bis book, Tamils ItOO Years Wgo. As one of tbs main branch*- of 
Tirniyar wo have Pallava Tiraiyar abowmg thereby tbe connection 
between Pallovar with Tiraiyar. it Is therefore natural to suppcaa that 
the PaUsvas wore kaowa to tbo early Sangarc literature by their. group 
name of Tiraiyar but as their power end Influence iocreased la tbe land 
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Allahabad pillar inscription as king of K finch: only {KaA/.hfyaka 
VishnugOfin) and not a* the king of the Pallavas. 

This explains according to him that in the fourth century a.d. 
the word Pallava was little used by them. Another ingenious 
suggestion made on similar lines is that of Mr. Swaminalha 
Aiyar, based upon the apparent similarily o£ the words 
Tiraiya. Draya and Darya in Persian. ■ Drsya ’ and 1 Darya ' 
according to this writer mean the sea in Persian, and Tiraiyar 
is apparently a Persian-derived name meaning seamen. He 
would thus ascribe to the Tiraiyar a Persian or Pahlava origin. 
As the fact seems to accord with the Persian origin of the 
Pallavss held by certain scholars It was thought by tbe author as 
giving the most satisfactory solution of the question But as 
was alieady stated, the Persian origin of the Pallavas rests on 
the doubtful philological resemblance of words tn which the addi- 
tion of Tiraiya and Drttya are now sought to be added. Apart 
from the resemblance of the words, is there anything positive 
which supports the identification o! these different people 
Tiraiyar and the Pallavas ? The evidence at cur disposal on 
the other hand is wholly against it, and in the existing state of 
research it is not possible to regard the identification as estab- 
lished. The Pallava kings of the copper plate charters must 
therefore be looked upon as different from tbe Tiraiyar. and the 
early member* of the family such as Sivaskaodavarman, Bodha- 
varman, etc-, have very little to do with the kings and chiefs 
known as Tiraiyar, and IJaro-Tiraiyan figuring in early Tamil 
literature. Another consideration which militates strongly 



their branch came PalUva-TIralyar assumed greater Importance. Hecc* 
tboaleeacc of the word Pallava Ic tb* fourth and the fifth ceatary 
literature and the greater frequency with which this n «®e occurs in such 
works as Na*HkSalamtot*m " 

There is co evidence to prove that tbe Tlrniysr of the esrly Tamil 
1 iterator* wet* the same ‘as the Pallavas, and tho testimony of 
Toniaman<lal'\t«Hm*m ia invalidated as the work .» only a work of 
comparatively modern t me*. It it not correct to say that ia the fourth 
century tbe word Pallava wna little used by them. In the copper-plat- 
chartcri of the fourth century as well es tbe following centuries they are 
called only as Panama and never ts Tira'.yan. If VisbnugOpa whs a 
Tiralyaa it 3 strange that be la not mentioned as such in tbe Allahabad 
pillar Inscription.’ 
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against the identification of the Tiraiyar chiefs and the Paliava 
kings is the attitude of these kings towards Tamil literature 
and poets While we find, that the chiefs of the Tiraiyar like 
Toirfaman-Ilath-Tiraiyan rot only encouraged and ioBterec 
Tamil poets but are actually reputed to have been poets them- 
selves. Wc do not find that any of the early Pallavas were 
similarly devoted to the encouragement of Tamil. That 
ToofiaTiin-Uam-7iraiyan was himself a poet is evident front 
Pui/inBnRtu 185, and verses 94, 96 and 106 of . Varri*ai. The 
explanation Is that the Pallavas were essentially a northern 
ruther than a Tamilian race, steeped in Aryan or Btahir.anic 
culture which through their encouragement took the leading 
place in the Tamil country. They were aliens to the Tamil land 
in this souse that their culture and outlook were totally different 
from those of the Tamils, and hence did not give themselves to 
actively paironiaing Tamil literature like the Tamil kings of 
the south. Throughout tbeir history we Ena them almost 
exclusively encouraging Sanskrit culture and literature. With 
the exception of the Alvars and Adiyfira and the author of 
Ne ndtk kaiambakam, no Tamil poet appears to have enjoyed 
the patronage of the Pallavas. On the othor baud, Sanskrit 
was actively fostered at the Paliava court, and a number of 
Sanskrit poets found hospitable reception in the Paliava court 
such as Bharavi, Daadin, etc., and some of the kings thom- 
sclvss were noteworthy writers in Sanskrit.' When all these 
considerations are takeu into account it becomes difficult to 
sustain rite identity of the Tiraiyar chiefs with the Paliava 
kings. 

Kttfutnbar Paliava Identification. — Certain writers are inclined 
to consider that the Pallavas were the same as the people 
described as Knrumbar figuring in some of the accounts o: 
the Macker.aie manuscripts. As regards these people there 



’ It has to &• notes la this context that KSnchl was famous as a centre 
of Sanskrit lMroiag ard was cc-ed a*. 1 a GkafiH of the Brahman ’ in 
lie Vflarpolayaiii Plain. It wu ft notahlft esetr* Of Sanskrit learning 
when tie Kacambfti were coming Into the view o: history -a m tho story 
ol Mayer* Sannan.—gd. 
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is a groat dca! of vague and misleading ideas in the minds of 
most writer*. Who are the Kurumbas ? According to one of 
the Tamil P/iganfus 1 certain hill chiefs known as K\rvnila~ 
nuumarveen known as the Kurumbas But in the Mackenzie 
accounts these people are described as the earliest inhabitants 
of Topdamaopalam and said to have been given the name for 
their cruel ways. They are also in some of the accounts 
believed to have been responsible for the division of the region 
into twenty-four teffams. most of which figure ia Pallava and 
Cb&la inscriptions. The story of the conquest of the region by 
Adoodaichola, which will be described later on, i* believed by 
Sir Waller Elliot, Sewell and others to have been accomplished 
in the eleventh century in the days of Kulfittuuga Cbola, a 
supposition for which there is no evidence. I: is believed by 
some that these Kunimbas were the same as the Pallevas. But 
there seems to bo absolutely nothing which supports such a 
notion. There is no reference in the numerous inscriptions of 
the Tamil land that there was at any time a dynasty of the 
Kurumbas, or that the Pallava kings are identical with the 
Kurcmbe*. Hence it appears to be preposterous to accept the 
identification. 

Still ariotkir Vita. -According to Alexander Rea the 
references making the Pallavas • hold tho sprout ' are pedantic 
Pandit's puns, or a play upon the double meaning of the word 
' Pallava '. ' I would suggest,' he says, ' that it might be 
derived by somewhat free translation from the two Tamil 
words Pal and Avil (to pull) ? referring to their being agri- 
culturists or milk-drawers like the Gopaias of the northern 
Dckkan.'* He alto throw* out another suggestion : ' the 
masculine singular termination in Tamil is av an, and the plural 
awr ; now prefixing the word Pal (milk), would give PSlavan ; 
or P&lavar as tho honorific plural. Palavan in that case would 
mean milkman.’ Both these suggestions, however appear 
more fandhil than possible as the derivations have not even 
grammatical justification in their favour. 

1 Divaiaram. ■ Rea. PaUaw Arttatrttort, p. ?, foot -cole 5. 
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In the present state of research definite conclusions on the 
question seem unattainable. It is, however, quite plain that 
the theory of foreign origin or the Paiiavas, especially that 
which gives them a Parthian or Persian home, is without 
foundation. The theory that contents itself with connecting 
the Pahlava minister with the Paiiavas of Kanchi although 
having an air o! plausibility is hardly aixeptablc as no evidence 
is forthcoming of the eastward migration of the Pahlavas in 
the second centnry. The neat alternative is to regard them 
as indigenous to the country. In doing so we have to establish 
first whether the Paiiavas should be regarded as a family or a 
tribe. Those who contend that the modem Kallar and the 
Pallia arc descended from the Paiiavas are labouring under 
the impression that the Paiiavas constituted a big tribe ; there 
seems to he little evidence for the assumption. In the Pallava 
inscriptions themselves we scarcely come across with the word 
Xurumba as a dynastic surname of any of the Pallava kings. 
It is thorefoic improbable that the identification of the 
Kurumhas with the PaUavns postulated by certain scholars 
rests on sound foundation. 

That the rule of the Paiiavas of Ksfiuhi was preceded hv 
that of the Cholaa is made clear not only by the evidence, of 
Tamil litoraturc. but also from the testimony of the Mackenzie 
manuscript accounts to which reference hud been made 
already. These accounts although belonging to the early 
part of the nineteenth century, being the traditional account 
furnished by the village elders in the days of Col. Colin 
Mackenzie, profess to relate the early history of the region 
known as Tcndamandalam which corresponded to the region 
ruled over by the Pallava kings. ' According to the Ancient 
History ol Tfofdamaxtdalam, one of the accounts in the 
Mackenzie collection, the region was occupied by the Kurumbas 
whu are sard to have been responsible for the erection of the 
twenty-four forts, and the division of the region into twenty- 
four districts. These are also said to have earned on a sea- 
trade with the merchants of Kavcripatlioam. It is from these 
Kupimbas that one Adoodachakravarti, said to be an illcgiti- 
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mate son of the contemporary Chola king, is described as 
having conquered the region aixl acquired it for the Cholas 
sctticc «P hi* own rule at Kfifichi after uprooting the Kurumbas. 
The region which was till then known as Karumbabhumi is 
said to have been renauied^Toodamaodalam a:lB; *hc name of 
the conquering Chfl]a prince. If we properly interpret the 
traditional account in the lignt of the facts regarding the 
occupation of the region around KMchlpuram by I|ath> 
Tiraiyan, it is easy to understand that in this account we find 
preserved the eariicst reminiscence of the conquest of the 
region arouud Conjeevarara by the Cholas. When did this 
happen f Bari y scholars who noticed the account have been 
misled into thinking that this conquest was made in the 
eleventh century.' They have been led to think so by the 
reference that the contemporary Chola king in these accounts 
was Kulotvanga. and thoce was a Xulbttunga ruling in the 
eleventh century. But ai! the othci details in the account are 
against this date. The conditions of the territory and tho 
state of civilisation at the time ot Adopduicboin, the first Ch6|a 
representative, ate too primitive to apply to r period like the 
eleventh century by which time the region had become fully 
civilized under the Pal lavas who ore known to have beautified 
Toodamopdalam, and whose sway over the region had already 
lasted for eight centuries. It looks therefore probable that 
the traditional account has mistaken the actual name of the 
contemporary Chola king at the time of the subjugation of the 
Kurumbas which must have been made by some member of 
the family of tl>e early Chola Karikalu in the second 
century a.d. 

Prc- Pallaia History ot Ktnchi.— Kif.chi which is one of the 
seven eieat holy cities of India is believed to have had a 
history much anterior to the beginning of the Christian era. 
From the Chineso pilgrim Hluen Tsang we learn that in the 
days of Buddha in the fifth century B.c. he frequented the 
region around KhQcitlpuratn and made conversions. From the 



' Sewell, LiiU, voL 1, p. 177. 
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same source we learn also that Asokarfija built several stupas 
none of which has survived to the present day. It would be 
remembered that Dhartnapala, the celebrated Buddhist savant 
and scholar at Nalanda, hailed from Kacciupurani. Whether 
Buddhism made any progress a: Kaikhl at the time of Buddha 
is doubtful as there is not much evideuce that Buddhism had 
advanced into the heart of the Tamil laud >u this period. 
Whether Asoka ordered stupas to be built at tbe city of 
Klflchlpura or not. it is not possible lo say. The presump- 
tion that he might have done so gains strength :n view of the 
discovery or Asoka's inscriptions as far south as Siddapurn in 
tbs region of Mysore, and from the fact that his inscriptions 
mention tbe Cabins, the Pandyas and the Kerajaputraa. At 
any rate Hiueu Tseng says that he noticed a stupa about 100 
feet high built by Asokaiaja. 1 

During tbe reign ol KarikSIa who has been assigned, with 
acceptable authority by several scholars to the age of the 
Tamil Sangaui in the beginning of the Christian era, 
Kanclupuram appears to have been one of the northern out- 
posts ot the kingdom. At any rate it is prohablc that one 
of KarikilB's exploits, or those of his generals, must have 
been the transfer of power from the Andhr&-$5tavahanao, 
whose ascendency in ibis region is indicated by the discovery 
of ship-coin* in profusion iu the region between the Pennar 
and P&lur into the hands of the Cholas. At any rate in the 
period immediately following the city of Kfiiir.hl is found b 
the possession of T optUunic-Ilam-Tiraiyan as stated in tbe 
p(nitnbs*i6rpit>pa4ai oi Rudran Kaoaa na r. According lo the 
Mackenzie MSS. one of the achievement* of Adopd&chola, by 
whom probably we arc to understand Toadaman-Uaifc- 
Tiraiyan, is the uprooting of the the Kurumoas by which term 
the nnruly chiefs of the region were probably known. Under 
the rule of ToQ^arnan-IJaQi-Tiraiyan of K5nchi, presumably as 
the Chela viceroy, the city appears to have been in a flourish- 
ing condition. The Peru Oibatat ruppatjai of Rudran Eappanir, 



* Beal. Pic. II. p. 230. 




